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"To love is a verb which has neither present nor 
future. It has but one tense : the past. It is only on 
the morrow, after months and years, that we can say, 
* I have loved . . . I loved him.'" 
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PEEFACE. 



This book owes its origin to the gentle criticism 
bestowed by an old friend on "No Eeply." "You 
have," said he, " given us a man, and a child ; but 
where is the woman ? " 

That the woman herein depicted will altogether 
accord with his ideal, I dare not venture to hope ; 
but I have endeavoured to set down, in language as 
simple and concise as possible, the ideas which flit 
through the minds of many of us, and the feelings 
that most of us cherish in our hearts. 

The Author. 

July 4, 1893, 



Of THE 

RELICS. 



CHAPTER I. 

" And thus I'll take my pilgrimage 
While my soul, like a quiet palmer, 
Travelleth toward the land of Heaven." 

Sir Walter Raleigh, 

The following pages contain the thoughts and re- 
flections of a spinster. 

Whether it be worth the reader's patience to thresh 
and sift them, the critics, not I, must decide. The 
greater part of what is here set down has been har- 
vested from peaceful fields whereon the sun has shone 
in broad generosity through many a summer's day ; 
and that should pass for something in an age when 
we sow in tears to reap in cyclones. 

This book is to be a chronicle of events, and in- 
terspersed shall be carefully drawn pictures of certain 

scenes which will assist the truth of the history. 
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Throughout these pages no attempt is made to 
restore a faded youth ; nor would I pretend to illu- 
minate, or even engross, simple facts. 

I maintain that this book will be like a life — being, 
indeed, a part of my very life, sewn together chap- 
ter by chapter — patchwork, indeed, but from the 
genuineness of the materials interesting in detail if 
not in device. 

No one can tell how my book may end. It is 
beyond me to prophesy the finish myself; for the 
life is a breath, and " the wind bloweth where it list- 
eth, and thou hearest the sound thereof." 

Since I possess no enemy, it is not easy to tell 
what subtle influence stirs the spirit within me to 

add to the number of books in the world. I do not 
presume to speak of those books which are treasured 
in libraries not as rare editions merely, but because 
they contain rare thoughts. Eound such books there 
shines perpetually a halo of romance about their 
mere substance of material being, from their very 
birth in thin ink upon poor foolscap, to the gilt 
edges and stamped leathers of recognized and deco- 
rated merit. My book will go with those that are 
tossed about and lost, along with those hopelessly 
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RELICS. 9 

lost articles that disappear from one's effects in life 
and are not worth the trouble of looking for — the 
lost hairpins, old pocket knives, and shirt buttons — 
which are replaced immediately by their nearest 
relatives, who all inherit equally the family propen- 
sity for going astray. 

Forgotten trifles ! How great is the sum of them 
in even a short life ! They are cast as rubbish on the 
dust heaps of Time, and yet, if any one had the 
patience to gather them as gleaners glean the left and 
lost ears, picking them each one separately where they 
have fallen and been missed from the full sheaves, it 
would be a poor man's harvest, and one that such as I 
need not despise. 

A book of forgotten trifles is the work in hand. 
The crumbs that fall from the children's table may 
nourish a dog. Forgotten sparks kindle the greatest 
fires, and it is the little incidents which give point and 
finish to the life of man. Out of commonplace liv- 
ing start up heroes and villains, and no one has noticed 
the mass of accumulated trifles that long ago made 
the men great one way or the other. 

So I dream it will be with my book. The day may 
come when I may light my beacon suddenly, and call 
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in my friends to enjoy with me the fruits of my 
harvest. 

Meanwhile, life, viewed in one light, is mightily 
unfair for all of us, and taken generally has much to 
depress the spirits. When we lie in our cradles Fate 
thrusts into our helpless infant hands a jewelled circlet ; 
and before we know its value or feel a pride in wear- 
ing it, or have strength to guard the treasure, that 
arch-thief Time steals the jewels, picking them out 
one by one. Then we awake to find that the bright- 
ness is gone and the glory departed, and nothing is 
left us but to rise up and search by night and day 
through dreary deserts, and by the wash of sad sea 
waves on a storm-beaten shore, wailing pitifully for 
the loved and lost. Then those among us who are 
artists can raise a shadowy image from the dream of 
their hearts' delight, and comfort themselves and 
one another in a language of their own. But we 
who are not poets — we others who can only love and 
mourn — turn sad eyes backward to the days when a 
little child laughed and played with the treasures of 
Fortune. 

Probably the only excuse for the existence of this 
book is, that the spirit which has called it into being 
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is not remote from that which induces very simple 
primitive people to put a mark on what they love and 
value ; that, as the ages roll along, these articles may 
float above the flood and wreck of Time. Most of us 
who live have at least something which we love and 
should like to leave behind us in the smile of this 
world's sunlight. Into this book I will gather, as in 
a shrine, something of the best things I have known, 
in the hope that they may not be quite lost. Though 
part of them are dead, I yet wish them to become part 
of some of the lives that live, and so not to die forever. 
How they may survive I can not tell. Who knows if 
I am acting wisely, or if my good intentions may not 
be strangely overruled and worked to ends that I know 
not of ! Decay is half the plan of the universe, and it 
is decreed that earthly loveliness is but as the flower 
of the grass. What matter ? I have no patience to be 
carping in these quibbling times. The spirit which 
guides my pen is the true source of history, which, after 
all, is a more useful thing than romance. For History 
is humanity's counsel, and pleads the cause of each 
generation when those inexorable judges, our children, 
sit in judgment upon us. 

And yet again I say, who knows? If the mighty 
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kings who built the pyramids wherein might be stored 
their precious bodies, while without was graven in deep 
characters the history of their faded lives — if they are 
aware how those vast monuments are desecrated to- 
day, they may feel truly aghast at the poor result of 
their huge expenditure of time and thought and hu- 
man life. Still it may reconcile them to know that 
the mummies, at least, are not wholly lost. Ship loads 
reach our shores every year, and we know that some 
of them are ground into a paint which artists highly 
prize, while others remain to be spread upon the fields 
as a valuable manure. Not for nothing were these 
corpses subjected to costly preservation, and what 
does it matter to those dead kings the form they now 
assume — whether they come to us as the new potatoes 
which flood our markets so early in the year, or as 
expressing the thoughts and inspirations of the mod- 
ern interpreters of life and nature ? 

Here is a link between myself and Pharaoh, though 
I am wiser than he was; for I should say to him*: 
" Whatever may be the changes of climate and sur- 
roundings, others will follow after us and find the 
world no less beautiful a place to live in than we have 
done. The flowers will be as ready to grow for them, 
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the birds to sing. We can not expect them to see our 
dust lying as a mote in their sunbeam, and darkening 
the hours in which they make love." 

No. And yet, is it unfair to wish that they may 
think of it lying at the root of their flowers, and 
through them helping to make the world brighter and 
more beautiful than it was for us ? Through them it 
may speak in the simple language of Nature, the bur- 
den of whose song is always the same — " a beginning, 
a continuation, and an ending." The law graven upon 
stone may be broken. It is but a memory of the beau- 
tiful that survives, and this will be the fashion of 
it — when even prophecies have faded and languages 
ceased. 

It does not matter how old I am, neither shall I 
say when I came to live in this village, but it was when 
Eichard Bedingar was yet a boy and lived with his sis- 
ters in the White House. I remember that at that 
time the story of the battle of the hats and bonnets 
between the Miss Bedingars and Mrs. Smeeby, the 
rector's wife, was still fresh in the memory of man ; 
and as it is illustrative of the period, I may as well 
relate it. 

But first, for the proper understanding of the true 
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nature of the combat, and the forces which were en- 
gaged in it, it is necessary that I should give a short 
account of certain events which had gone before ; 
which events are a matter of ancient history to me, 
being culled from the sources of tradition. They took 
place when the rector first came to Stanstead, which 
was some years before I arrived on a visit to the farm 
where I now live. 

He came as a middle-aged man, and brought with 
him as his bride a lady who was rather his senior in 
years, and possessed, report said, of considerable eru- 
dition and a fortune to boot. The first act recorded 
of her public career at Stanstead was the quoting of 
the Scriptures to the Miss Bedingars in Hebrew, by 
which means she frightened those ladies suflBcient- 
ly to produce a lasting impression. Her next step was 
to institute herself choir mistress, in which capacity, 
on the second Sunday of her reign, she ordered out 
of the musician's loft all the fiddlers and clarinet 
players accustomed to assemble there on a Sunday 
morning. In their stead she provided a barrel organ, 
which instrument she had selected and paid for 
early in the previous week. The son of the sexton, 
who was gardener at the rectory, had received orders 
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to hold himself in readiness to turn the handle and 
start the first hymn. This individual's mind wavered 
between a sense of necessity in the matter of obedience 
and a knowledge of the wrathful opprobrium ready to 
be outpoured upon him as the cowardly tool of a des- 
pot by all the angry musicians dispersed in the con- 
gregation. Under such circumstances the organ pro- 
duced a faltering and insignificant piping. 

To Mrs. Smeeby, whose eyes were directed toward 
the loft, and whose ears were cocked to catch an even 
flow of melody, this failure was highly irritating. Her 
spirit rose to the occasion, and, nothing daunted, she 
opened her pew door and stepped out into the nave. 
Upon seeing this those who were her enemies, and the 
Miss Bedingars, believed that, utterly discomfited, she 
was about to withdraw from the field ; which idea can 
only be excused them on account of their short ac- 
quaintance with Mrs. Smeeby, for in another minute 
her formidable black velvet bonnet and rich Indian 
shawl were seen bending over the barrel organ, and, in 
immediate response to her working of the handle, the 
instrument poured forth a wealth of sound. 

As may be gathered from the foregoing, a lady of 
Mrs. Smeeby's temperament was sure to obtain a cer- 
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tain measure of success in any undertaking which she 
set her mind upon accomplishing, though probably 
the chief reason of her continual and manifest tri- 
umphs over the Miss Bedingars was that, if a case pos- 
sessed a flaw in its constitution, she resolutely declined 
to deal with it, while the Miss Bedingars wasted their 
substance and energy upon the ungrateful and the 
hopeless. 

The source whence people derive comfort in afflic- 
tion differs materially according to nature and cir- 
cumstances. The Miss Bedingars obtained great relief 
from my Aunt Prissy's gentle application of biblical 
similes. With perfect justice she did not flinch from 
pointing out the wisdom which excused many of Mrs. 
Smeeby's innovations, and likened her in consequence 
to " a besom in the hand of the Lord." In this way 
the Almighty became not a little responsible for much 
that was highly unpleasant ; and some people in these 
days of overstrained reasoning may carp at my aunt's 
views. For my part, I am prepared to place my faith 
in the All-knowing Wisdom, and to believe that he 
understands how sorely human hearts crave for con- 
solation amidst the perplexities of this troublesome 
world, and that he looks compassionately upon all 
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our attempts at reasoning with Him, or suggesting 
reasons for him. 

Luckily for our comfort, it is not given to many 
men to play the part of Jehu ; far less frequently do 
women aspire to that r6le. The seryice rendered hu- 
manity by those who drive straight and hard is apt 
to be underrated because it is not popular ; but Mrs. 
Smeeby was probably upheld in her part by a natural 
firmness of disposition, which carried her beyond her 
desire to serve any one, and made her seek out oppor- 
tunities for sweeping reforms and hard measures. 
Owing to the gentle spirit of the Miss Bedingars, 
things might have progressed with an outward show 
of friendliness if Mrs. Smeeby would have left the vil- 
lage school alone ; but it was precisely in the matter of 
teaching that she was most pronounced. It was upon 
this point that the Miss Bedingars were destined to 
receive their final overthrow; and, as already indi- 
cated, the battle turned upon hats and bonnets. 

Mrs. Smeeby's taste for teaching amounted to a 

passion, and she lost no time in taking possession of 

the village school. Henceforth the mistress became 

merely a cipher, whose business it was to ring the bell, 

Bee that the children were in their places, and a large 
2 
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Chippendale chair dragged into position for Mrs. 
Smeeby. Punctual to the moment the latter would 
arrive, and take the arithmetic and spelling classes 
herself, as well as the Scripture lessons, the vicar being 
allowed to read prayers occasionally. The sewing — a 
part of education which Mrs. Smeeby despised — was 
all that was left to poor Miss Clara Bedingar, and 
even that came in for severe criticism under the keen 
eye of Mrs. Smeeby. Thus she had, by a faculty 
which Aunt Prissy taught the Miss Bedingars to re- 
gard as of divine bestowal, a whole school to play 
about in for her lifetime ; but then, had she lived in 
later days, who knows but that she might have obtained 
a whole cathedral upon even simpler and more com- 
prehensible terms ? 

The Miss Bedingars, being reduced to despair, 
resolved to commence a school of their own in the 
servants' hall of their house. This proved so attrac- 
tive to the children, and their numbers increased to 
such a figure, that the pony trap had to be removed 
to the barn, and the school established in the coach 
house. Mrs. Smeeby, finding that the ranks of her 
scholars showed ever-widening gaps, cast about her 
for some means of raising the attendance and of 
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turning the balance against the Miss Bedingars. 
The study of the book of the Chronicles, with the 
correct Hebraic pronunciation of all the names, she 
admitted, in the secrecy of her own soul, so far from 
affording pleasure to her scholars, was a labour under 
which they groaned and wept. Nevertheless, she 
asserted that true education ought not to be made 
pleasant to the young, who could not begin too early 
to feel the pressure of toil. These opinions were not 
shared by the Miss Bedingars, whose Scripture les- 
sons took the lax form of hearing the children sing 
Dr. Watts's hymns by heart and the reading aloud of 
Scripture tales in simplified language. Upon one 
point, however, they were inexorably strict — and here 
Mrs. Smeeby thought she saw her way to compass the 
destruction of the rival school : they resolutely for- 
bade their girl scholars to wear hats, modesty being 
better preserved by bonnets ; and every boy scholar 
was bound to appear in a holland smock. Up to the 
present Mrs. Smeeby's practice had agreed with the 
Miss Bedingars'; but as she had never committed 
herself by issuing any public mandate on the subject, 
no one could charge her with inconsistency if she 
gave out that hats were permitted at her school, and 
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that neither smocks nor pinafores were considered an 
indispensable part of juvenile attire. 

It is strange, but true, that youth is prone to in- 
gratitude, and stranger still, and no less true, that the 
merest trifle will influence public feeling. But it is 
scarcely to be wondered at when we consider how 
strongly the tide of public feeling sets toward the 
relaxing of social manners and destruction of ancient 
customs, that from this moment the Miss Bedin- 
gars' school was doomed to failure. "We can not 
hold out against hats," said Miss Fanny ; so the pony 
trap was re-established in the coach house, and a 
victory, final and complete, rewarded the rector's 
strategic wife. 

To me the part most regrettable in this affair was 
the rift it had occasioned in the social feeling of the 
parish. When I came to Stanstead the Miss Bedin- 
gars said of Mrs. Smeeby, " We are friends," adding 
hurriedly, " at a distance ! " Moreover, defeat had 
hardened the hearts of the ladies against the rector's 
harmless evening rubber, and they never dined at the 
rectory. Their places were filled by my Aunt Prissy 
and Uncle Fetherstonhaugh. This narrowed not 
only the ladies' own circle but also that of their 
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brother Richard, who, when the events above re- 
corded took place, was a little boy wearing a pina- 
fore himself, and bowling his hoop up and down the 
village street. Now, when he hears the story told 
again of what once raised such strong feeling, the 
tale will sound in his ears like the noble works in the 
days of his forefathers, and as scarcely in any way 
relating to himself. But that is the way with the 
young! They little realize how the thrums of other 
lives are the commencement of their own. They 
dream of life as a silver cord with a golden ending, 
spun out by Destiny each by each. It is only we old 
people — or, as I say, the historians of the human race 
— who understand the value of the rough yarns, and 
gather them as something precious and carefully 
splice them where they have been broken. 

In time it came to pass that Eichard's singing 
voice and musical ear found him favour with Mrs. 
Smeeby, and both she and the rector cultivated his 
friendship by many acts of kindness, which secretly 
mollified the sisters. As time went on he became, 
all unconsciously, a bridge between the rectory and 
the White House. He found a home for his pet kitten 
— the offspring of his own cat — in the rectory kitchen. 
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and went to visit her whenever he liked to assure 
himself of her comfort and contentment. Then Mrs. 
Smeeby would call him into the parlour and make 
him sing to her, and the rector would give him sweet- 
meats on the sly. Still he probably felt in some 
vague fashion that the spirit of true kindness and 
charity was lacking from Mrs. Smeeby's works and 
ways, for there was a story, which the sisters repeated 
to one another with relish, but did not (so they said) 
allow to go further, of Eichard receiving a lesson 
from his eldest sister upon the heaven where all 
good people will go one day. With a child's piety 
he mentioned all the friends that he hoped to meet 
with there, and after a pause he added the trenchant 
question, " But tohere will Mrs. Smeeby go ? " 



CHAPTER 11. 

" The light of love, the purity of grace, 
The mind, the music breathing from her face." 

Byron, 

Now it behooves me to speak somewhat concern- 
ing myself, and explain how it was that I came to 
live in this village — and to interest myself in my 
neighbours' affairs ; for, after all, this chronicle is to 
be of my life, not theirs. 

Some time previously to my residing at Stanstead 
I used to visit my uncle and aunt at the farm when- 
ever I could be spared from attending upon my father. 
I was his only child, and he was far advanced in years, 
and had become very infirm long before he reached 
the years allotted to man on this earth. He was my 
only surviving parent, and we had been companions 
to one another from my earliest childhood. Up to 
the last his mind was quite vigorous and clear, and 
he kept up a stout heart ; but when the days were 
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passed that we could walk the length and breadth of a 
straggling parish and enjoy farming our glebe together, 
the twilight fell, which became deeper when we 
left the parsonage to take up our abode near Plym- 
outh, although we still read together and kept up 
our interests in the events of the day. 

It was a disappointment to us when Uncle Feth- 
erstonhaugh and Aunt Prissy gave up their house at 
Plymouth and went to live at Stanstead. This was her 
doing, and not my uncle's. He had been a captain in 
the royal navy, and it was very distasteful to him to 
live at the farm. But the farm was the home of Aunt 
Prissy's childhood, to which she had longed all her 
life to return ; and now that the nephew who had 
owned it was dead, she persuaded my uncle to let her 
end her days where she began them. They had never 
had a child, and her affections clung to the old home 
and the old house and furniture and "the family 
relics " (as she habitually called sundry odds and ends). 
She loved to wash the old china herself, and would 
always wind up the clock with her own hands. She 
knew the history of the ancient fowling pieces and 
matchlocks; but the objects of her most tender re- 
gard were an old silver punch bowl, in which she was 
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christened, a lace shawl which my great-aunt, who was 
a dean's wife, wore at Aunt Prissy's wedding (a 
ceremony which came oil before I was bom), and a 
shot-silk dress which also belonged to the same in- 
diyidual. 

The farm under Aunt Prissy's management paid a 
very fair rent, a success which was probably due to her 
good sense in retaining the old labourers, who knew 
every inch of the land, and pursued an even course of 
culture harmoniously with seasons which rained and 
snowed, and were hot and cold, at the proper time, 
and were not a hash of all previous seasons, such as 
we are served with at present. Uncle Fetherston- 
haugh took no manner of interest in the farm, and 
never mentioned it except to sneer at the pigs or geese, 
which he was always careful to call "your Aunt 
Prissy's." It was my aunt who paid the men and 
transacted all business concerns. 

One feature which helped to make existence toler- 
able to uncle was that the farm overhung the sea. In 
fact, the cliff on which the house was built formed a 
small promontory, one side of which overlooked the 
wide estuary of the Gorway, while on the other the 
sea had gradually eaten its way into a small bay or 
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cove, the foreshore rights of which belonged to the 
farm. Uncle had the upper part of the cliff, which 
sloped upward from the house, kept as a lawn, and on 
the top he built a small lookout, and erected a flagstaff. 
He further consoled himself by fitting up the entrance 
of the hall and his own sitting room with a collec- 
tion of formidable spears, clubs, and similar weapons, 
which trophies reminded him agreeably of his activ- 
ity in the days of his youth against the slave traders 
in the southern seas. The chain and ring of the bell, 
which still hangs by the front door, were wrenched 
off the deck of a dhow by uncle himself. Further- 
more, he had a small path cut in the cliff, so con- 
structed that it led by an easy slope to the shore of 
the bay where his skiff was anchored. Being owner 
of the foreshore at that point in right of his wife, he 
built a landing stage, and what he was pleased to call 
a dry dock for his boat, into which he would have her 
hauled by " one of your Aunt Prissy's horses " when- 
ever repairs were considered necessary or extraordi- 
narily rough weather was anticipated. 

They were happy days that I spent during my 
flying visits to the farm, and I like to look back to 
them now. When I sit alone by my fireside in winter 
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I picture dear Aunt Prissy as she was then, and fancy 
that I can still see her hovering round her treasures. 

In the days of their youth she and the rector were 
friends, and they used to stay with my great-uncle at 
the Deanery. Many years had passed since then, but 
they both had the same tastes in flowers and books, and 
I used to fancy there had once been something stronger 
than friendship between them ; but if there were, not 
even Mrs. Smeeby could be jealous of Aunt Prissy. If 
it was true that the rector once wrote my aunt 
verses, they were neither public property nor treasured 
among her relics — at any rate, in no material form. 
" Mrs. Smeeby makes him an excellent wife," my aunt 
would say ; " you know he always had a failing — a seri- 
ous one, my dear — for, with all his amiability and 
good intentions, he always wavered and procrastinated. 
And she has cured him of that, I think." 

But in the springtime, when the tassels on the 
nut trees let a golden shimmer of dust fall in the pale 
sunlight, and the snowdrops showed white and ghostly 
in the still dry and barren earth. Aunt Prissy liked 
to hurry the seasons, and this the rector would not 
allow. 

" It is not springtime yet. Aunt Prissy," he would 
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say, " not yet," for he had a habit of procrastinating, 
this poor man. 

And when she would remonstrate, he would beg her 
to walk out with him and see if she could put her foot 
upon three daisies at once ; and if she failed to find 
three daisies so close together he would decide against 
her that the spring had " not come yet." So, while 
these two would stroll round uncle's flagstaff search- 
ing for three daisies, uncle talked politics with Mrs. 
Smeeby, quite uninterrupted by Aunt Prissy's protests 
that the daisies were found and the rector's loud dec- 
laration against her find. 

" No one has so good a receipt for drying rose 
leaves as Aunt Prissy," said the rector. Therefore, 
every year my aunt made him a present of some pot- 
pourri, which was smelt and compared with that of 
former years, while Uncle Fetherstonhaugh and Mrs. 
Smeeby sipped Madeira and agreed to buy a pipe of 
port between them. 

One morning, I can. remember very distinctly. 
Aunt Prissy was sitting among her relics, and as she 
was feeling a little tired she leaned back in her chair 
and talked to me, without her customary piece of 
needlework. 
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"These things that I treasure so much your 
uncle never cared for," she said a little sadly. " I 
wonder sometimes what will become of them when I 
am gone. It makes me just a little anxious — some- 
times a little regretful — that Frank and I never had 
a child. It would be such a comfort to have a child 
to care for these things when we are gone. You, child, 
will have them in time, but though I call you child, 
you are no longer young ; and after you, what will be- 
come of them ? " 

" Aunt Prissy," I answered, " don't talk like 
this ! As long as I live be sure that I will care for all 
your treasures as much as if I were your child." 

"I know you will, dear; but after you — ? Tell 
me, was there never a chance of your marrying? I 
sometimes think there was some one once, and you 
wouldn't. I can't think why. There was nothing 
against him, surely, was there ? " 

Sincerely as I loved my aunt these were points I 
could not discuss with her. I was never one who could 
deliberately turn my life inside out before the eyes of 
any one. 

" But I should like to feel sure that these old things 
would be cared for," continued Aunt Prissy. 
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As these and similar memories recur pretty often 
to my mind, I had better admit at once that they de- 
termine the key in which most of my reflections move ; 
and further, that they recall to my mind a scene which 
it would doubtless be greater wisdom to forget. More- 
over, they cast upon me a grave responsibility, by rais- 
ing in my mind the important question. To whom 
shall I leave the family relics when my turn comes to 
depart hence ? 

Lest any one laughs at our anxiety concerning the 
fate of our treasures, let him remember the glass cases 
that we build for nameless people's cracked coflSns and 
dusty bones, and the money that we pay f pr the privi- 
lege of catching a glimpse at these mouldy fragments, 
which can awaken within us no tender memories of a 
dead past and vanished love, and of hopes that others 
have shared with us. 

Now that the old people have gone to their rest, 
and my father also is no more, I live here at the farm 
alone, agreeing at times with Aunt Prissy that it is a 
pity there is no one to care for the family relics after 
me. I think of her words on Sunday when I pass the 
quiet spot where sleeps the old sea captain beneath 
the green turf, while the sea breezes blow above him 
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in the grass, and by his side Aunt Prissy, who was 
(to me, at any rate) the dearest of all the family rel- 
ics. All that she said and how she looked is repeated 
in my mind now ; for the human mind is like Stan- 
stead church clock. Certain tunes were given that 
old timepiece ages ago, and these, and these only, it 
continues to play over and over again, let the world 
wag as it may. It is old, and now and again a note 
sticks, as one may now and again forget a word, but 
the thread of the melody is still there. Richard 
knows where the clock came from in the Low Coun- 
tries, and how it was brought here by sea. He also 
knows what the tunes are, having found them in an 
old book ; and this shows how tacitly the people of 
Stanstead accept the things of life, for the bells are 
dated long after Queen Elizabeth's reign, and yet 
Richard says the tunes are hymns to the Virgin Mary. 
I begged of him not to mention this lest Mrs. Smeeby 
should have the clock stopped, and so break its old 
works. For what might she no? do if she only knew ! 
It makes me look at her in church, when the tune be- 
gins, as it always does, in the middle of the Ten Com- 
mandments, and I think what would she do if she 
knew of the papistical errors being played over her 
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head. Bat the beauty of the simile is, that we none 
of us know the origin of the melodies that each one 
treasures in his heart and memory, even though we 
may catch the sweetness of the hidden harmonies 
shining in each other's faces. 



CHAPTER III. 

" If indeed thy heart were sincere and upright, then every 
creature would be to thee a looking-glass of life and a book of 
holy doctrine." — Tliomaa d Kempis, 

The way that my house and land came to be my 
property was not unexpected, and there was nothing 
strange in my settling here, although Mrs. Smeeby 
could not resist remarking that I was too young to live 
alone, and she made a few other observations of a less 
agreeable nature. 

The Miss Bedingars probably thought as much, 
but they only suggested that I should find the farm 
lonely. Perhaps that was why they used to let Rich- 
ard come and see me ; and if this was so it was kindly 
of them, and I would not be ungrateful. 

Richard was always a strange being, and his life 

has been one of the most interesting things I have 

met with. As a child he was very friendless. Ho 

never had a real friend among his playfellows, but 

was habitually lonely ; and for a long time I was very 
3 
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uneasy at this, as I never think it a good sign when 
people do not make to themselves friends. It is better 
to do so, even of the mammon of unrighteousness; 
for friendship is the best thing in the world, although 
a man may sometimes go astray in his judgment and 
trust where it would be better to mistrust. But Eich- 
ard, beyond myself and old Joseph Cracknell, who 
was his grandfather's ploughman, never sought the 
society of any one. He had school acquaintances, but 
school once left these " pals of the playground " were 
forgotten. He spent his days wandering about the 
fields and woods and fishing by the milldam. It was 
there that we met for the first time, late one evening 
when I was staying at the farm on a visit to Uncle 
Fetherstonhaugh and Aunt Prissy. Looking back, I 
am surprised to see how many meetings it took before 
I came to perceive that Eichard's only friends were 
the things of Nature. I had nothing to teach him 
there. Nature teaches those who come to her in her 
own way, and makes them strong, enduring, patient, 
and very tender, even in their thoughts. She sets 
difficulties in the way of her children, and makes them 
long-suffering. She shows them the multitudes of 
different lives, the great variety and diversity of exist- 
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ence, the good that works in secret, and the beauty 
which lies hidden beneath a plain exterior. To those 
who see aright, all the teaching of Christ is borne 
witness to in the book of Nature, which is indeed 
God's book, written and illuminated by his own right 
hand. 

It was not long before Eichard and I went out fish- 
ing together, for I have been all my life a keen fisher, 
and Richard took to it naturally. He was very silent, 
and we spent hours together, sitting by the milldam 
or out in Uncle Fetherstonhaugh's boat upon the sea, 
BO quietly that neither the curlews, as they skimmed 
the waves to seaward, nor the kingfishers sitting on the 
booms watching for shrimps took umbrage at our 
presence. The harbour stretched before us a vast 
sheet of shining water, which, thanks to the mysterious 
law by which trade is drawn to certain centres, had 
been missed in the stride of civilization. So that 6or- 
hamcester cannot be reckoned more than a third-class 
seaport, and the haven remains as Nature designed it, 
with the same water front, and rehearsing the same 
curious double tides, as when primeval man paddled 
out in his bark canoe to gather oysters in the bays 
under the seaweed-clad rocks. 
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When uncle sailed the boat she was lug rigged 
with a mizzen foresail and jib. But I could only 
manage the simple rig commonly known as leg-of- 
mutton sails, which drive before the wind very well, 
but which cannot beat up against a breeze. Some- 
times I did not venture out of my own bay within the 
bar ; but when the weather was favourable and the sea 
permitted of it, it was very pleasant to run round into 
the harbour, where I could either sail, or, if the wind 
dropped, take to the oars. 

It was by gentle degrees that I learned how Nature, 
the soil, and love of mother earth were in that 
boy's blood. A great many other things were there 
too, inherited from a strange ancestry ; but all this I 
only came to know by degrees, and there is doubt- 
less much that I shall yet learn as this chronicle 
continues. 

It is wonderful how slow one is to grasp the points 
of life, and how dull in understanding them. It is 
only in looking backward that things lie plainly be- 
fore us, and perhaps it is only when " we bring our 
fears to an end " that they become " like a tale that is 
told "; for as the days glide past and the things are 
happening we realize nothing. It is on this account 
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that I always allow at least ten days to elapse to ma- 
ture an event, and to insure that it shall have settled 
down into the pattern of life both as regards colours 
and proportion ; for to write day by day would be but 
a dull amassing of repeated trifles and paltry details 
— a mere monotonous telling of beads. 

Life at Stanstead was passed upon a plateau. Ko 
one, unless it was Mrs. Smeeby, thought of going 
higher or lower or dreamt of new departures. No 
one was tormented by an ideal, unless it was Mrs. 
Smeeby. We did not aim above the ordinary activity 
of daily life. Yet at the root of our existence lay the 
same conditions that are imposed upon all who draw 
the breath of life. For, however simple our philosophy 
may be, I take it that the Book of Life is debit and 
credit to all of us ; we are always losing or gaining, 
and loss and gain are the chief interest here below, 
though underlying all that a secondary interest is 
created 'by details such as what the man traded in, 
and whether he made most by this thing or that. A 
few lives present nothing but steady loss of everything 
except the fact of having lived, and therein lies hope 
eternal, the most precious thing of all, which no man 
ever really loses. Yet such lives are fearfully sad to 
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watch ; there is nothing on this earth so terrible, and 
fortunately the cases are rare. 

The point where most of us met and where our in- 
terests really centred was Kichard Bedingar. Joseph 
Cracknell and I had a great deal to do with Eichard's 
bringing up ; but his sisters thought that they man- 
aged everything, and Mrs. Smeeby maintained that it 
was simply untold what Eichard owed to her. But 
then every one allowed Mrs. Smeeby to say what she 
pleased, not because they agreed with her, but because 
contradiction was futile with a person who set her 
own opinion against all the world. She considered 
herself an authority ; nor was she a bad specimen of 

what authority may become in a country which not 
so very long ago believed in the divine right of 
kings. 

One effort I distinctly made on Eichard's behalf 
soon after I came to live at the farm, because I 
thought it would be good for the boy to see a little 
juvenile* society. To this end I invited the daughters 
of a General Sylvestre, who lived in the neighbour- 
hood, to come and have tea in the hay with Eichard 
and myself. 

The affair did not quite turn out as I had hoped. 
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At last it required considerable self-mastery to save 
myself from unseemly laughter, when I saw Master 
Eichard treating the little damsels with fatherly solici- 
tude, and exhibiting toward them the most patroniz- 
ing airs of guidance and control. He was gentle with 
them as one might be with a pair of pet birds (and 
indeed they flirted and chattered together not unlike 
a pair of paroquets), but he never seemed to consider 
that they were nearly his own age, made of flesh and 
blood, and had like passions with himself. But then 
that is commonly the way with men. 

At length the idea struck me that I would leave 
my guests alone, when perhaps the situation might 
improve. 

I told them to play on the lawn together while I 
dressed for dinner. Perhaps I moved slowly, but be- 
fore I reached my room my guests were scrambling up 
the stairs behind me. 

" Miss BoUeyne," exclaimed the youngest little 
girl, "mayn't we see you dress?" while her elder 
sister evinced a more worldly wisdom by continuing 
the same request with an offer of assistance. 

" They don't want to help you a bit," said Eichard 
with undisguised disgust ; " all they want is to look at 
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your things. They don't care to stay on the lawn. 
There was no keeping them." 

" You may come into my room for a few minutes," 
I answered, " but only a few minutes, mind." This 
limitation was soon to be disregarded, for there were 
too many pretty things on my dressing table and on 
the mantelpiece, each of which was supposed to possess 
a history worth eliciting. At length I said : " Children^ 
you must all go now. I must dress." 

" Do please dress. Miss BoUeyne ; and Amy and I 
will help you. Mayn't we do your hair ? " 

"By no means," I answered, struggling not to 
laugh. "Richard, you must really take these little 
girls downstairs." 

"If they won't obey you," said Eichard, "they 
won't budge for me. You had better begin to dress 
without minding them." 

" But I do mind. I mind above all things ! " 

Eichard looked woebegone, but only for a moment. 
Suddenly he brightened. " I've hit it ! " he cried. " I 
know what I'll do ! " and grasping a hand in each of 
his own, he proceeded to drag the little maidens forci- 
bly across the room. The movement was unexpected, 
and they were taken off their guard, but presently 
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Eichard's intention respecting them flashed across 
their minds, and they lifted up their voices in 
screams. 

The farm is old-fashioned, and every room in the 
house possesses at least one large cupboard. It was 
toward such a receptacle that Eichard was manfully 
dragging his unwilling victims, who wrestled with him 
at every step. He was a strong boy for his age, and 
his mind being made up he paid no heed to their 
struggles and protests, so that at length both the little 
girls found themselves the wrong side of the cupboard 
door, which Eichard immediately slammed. Then 
turning the key, he looked triumphantly at me, cry- 
ing- • 

"It's all right now. Miss Bolleyne. You dress 

away as hard as you can. They sha'n't look." For 
some minutes I was at a loss to explain to this good 
lad that his presence was even more embarrassing to 
me than that of his prisoners. He had never visited 
my bedroom, and the contents of my dressing case 
were as new to him as to the little girls. Now I had 
to make it clear that it was not acceptable to me to 
see my visitors there, and I had to speak very firmly. 
The next day was Sunday, but Eichard was too 
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hurt to come and walk up the village street with me. 
I took no notice, and a few days later, when I was at 
Springwell's, the wheelwright's, giving directions about 
a new gate which I wanted put up to the hay-field 
before the cattle were turned in for the after feed, 
Master Eichard sidled up to me and we walked home 
to tea together. 

We had finished our strawberries and were plan- 
ning an expedition to a certain trout stream, when he 
exclaimed with a groan : 

"Miss BoUeyne, those little girls wore me out. 
Weren't you awfully glad to see them start off home ? " 

" No," I answered, " not particularly." 

" Weren't you ? Well, I h^pe not many little girls 
are like them. I wouldn't be their brother ! 1 wouldn't 
be their father for anything in the world — would you ? " 

" It's a little beyond me to answer that question, 
but I fancy that they are very like most other little 
girls." 

" Well, then, I promise you that I never will go 
anywhere where there are little girls." 

" Eichard ! That isn't chivalrous." 

"I can't help it. I can't fancy anything worse 
than to have to do with little girls. They won't ever 
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do as you tell them. Their way is to try and make 
you mind them. Why they should be made, I can't 
think. There are many horrid things going, but none 
to touch them. It makes me feel quite queer to think 
of that afternoon." 

Though I laughed at this outburst, I felt disap- 
pointed, for my scheme had failed. I knew Eichard 
too well to think that he would soften down if I tried 
to force him to see more juvenile specimens of the 
detested sex. I left things alone, but from that time 
I observed that he carefully avoided society, and this 
grew to be a settled rule of life with him. He had a 
critical faculty (although he was hardly more than a 
child) of weighing the good and bad of people and 
things, which is a rather dangerous gift. I know of 
nothing which people strive for more than this faculty. 
Many even go the length of pretending to have it 
when they are physically, mentally, and morally in- 
capable of anything of the kind. If they only knew 
it, the chief good in life lies in the very opposite 
direction, and is enjoyed by those who accept life 
without wishing to revise it. 

Those who wilfully aspire to the heights resign 
most of the comforts of life and a great part of its 
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happiness. What does it profit a man to sit on a pin- 
nacle in icy solitude and look down into the valleys ? 
Down below are the gardens ; above are ruffianly birds 
of prey, caverns for fugitives, and frozen seas where 
nothing lives — a world of cloud and mist, of appre- 
hension and forlorn hope. 

One need be intoxicated with the spirit of youth 
to be able to endure such an existence for any time. 



CHAPTER IV. 

" He who sees his heir . . . carries his eye over hopes and 
possessions lying far beyond his gravestone, viewing his life 
even here as a period but closed with a comma." 

" Speak to the earth, and it shall teach thee." 

By degrees I have come to the decision that Eich- 
ard Bedingar shall one day have my farm and all my 
worldly goods. When I am gone the family relics 
shall be his. The only difficulty in the way of the ar- 
rangement is that he can not live in the White House 
and the farm at one and the same time, and no Bedin- 
gar, I know well, would ever relinquish the White 
House in favour of any other habitation in the world. 
My hope is that he may marry young, and in that case 
his son, if he had one, would be able to live at the 
farm till Eichard himself has passed away. But this 
is looking very far into the future. 

It would be best to relate how the White House 
came to be, and let those who read judge how 
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strongly the possession of it lies in the Bedingar 
blood. 

When John of Gaunt befriended the followers of 
Wycliffe a nobleman came to this country from over 
the sea and settled at Stanstead under the protection, 
it was said, of the royal duke. The name of this 
refugee is lost, and tradition does not help us to decide 
whether the forefathers of the notable Hugo Berengar 
came with the nobleman or were attracted hither at a 
later date. All that is certain in the matter is that 
in the reign of the seventh Henry, Hugo Berengar 
lived at the mill, and was probably a miller or the son 
of a miller. Whence he came no one knows, but at a 
later date, in the first part of the reign of Elizabeth, 
he was sent on a mission to Holland, though upon 
* what affairs there remains no means of ascertaining. 
In this glorious reign foreigners, if they were papists, 
were not encouraged in this country, but Hugo was 
no papist. Miller though he may have been, his real 
tastes were toward construction and architecture, and 
as at this period people who were wealthy were busy 
building houses rather than castles, he found plenty 
of occupation. He was also skilful in ecclesiastical 
building, and had touched the old church of Stan- 
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Btead with a foreign grace and elegance in those parts 
of the building which had suffered from decay, and 
his visits to Holland had doubtless much to do with 
his knowledge of staining glass and the frequent use 
of tiles in the houses which he built. 

Many houses in our neighbourhood, by the family 
likeness they bear each other, suggest that the same 
hand planned and invented their construction, and 
among these the old Manor House of Stanstead is a 
noble specimen; but an uncertainty rests upon the 
White House. The date of it can not be earlier than 
the middle of Queen Elizabeth's reign, by which time 
Hugo Berengar was in his grave. It is too fanciful 
for anything English, and might well have been dreamt 
of by a man who had visited the old Flemish towns in 
the days of his boyhood, so that it is generally believed 
that the son of Hugo built it for the descendants of 
the old foreign nobleman. The outside is covered 
with a quaint design, moulded in high relief, of vases 
filled with flowers and cherubs playing upon trum- 
pets. In the centre, immediately above the porch, 
these elegant vagaries give way to the severe he- 
raldic design of a scutcheon. But the device it once 
bore was long ago defaced, so that it now only af- 
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fords an admirable field for the contests of disputing 
heralds. 

This disfigurement is attributed to a love tale ; for 
it is said that the owner of the house had an only 
child, a daughter, to whom all his property was be- 
queathed.* When he was already old his daughter dis- 
appointed and displeased him by marrying the son of 
Hugo Berengar. She made this choice in spite of her 
father's displeasure, preferring the son of the architect, 
who, like herself, was born in exile, to any husband her 
father might select of her own rank among strangers. 
The young lady's determination carried the day, and 
after the marriage her father destroyed the family 
papers which his grandfather had brought from his own 
country, and with his own hands defaced the scutcheon 
above the door. After her father's death Madame 
Bedingar (as she chose to spell her name) wished to 
restore the scutcheon while its device was still fresh 
in her memory, but this her husband forbade. And 
thus it came that the Bedingars lived from this time 
forward on the property of the old nobleman with 
the defaced scutcheon above their door and a muni- 
ment chest upstairs, which, but for an old map of the 
little estate, together with the title deeds and a book 
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of cookery receipts, was empty alike of records or 
relics. 

The old house remains just as it was built. It 
stands facing the setting sun, and on summer evenings 
its quaintly leaded windows are lit up with crimson 
and gold in the pale setting of the whitewashed bas- 
relief of the walls. The slanting rays flood the porch, 
which resembles that of a church, being furnished with 
benches on either side, and throw their warm light 
upon the stone pavement in the hall, leaving in semi- 
twilight the broad oak staircase and curiously carved 
mantelpiece. Outside the sunlight gladdens with its 
warmth the flowers in the little borders, on both sides 
of the gravel path which leads from the wicket gate in 
the wooden railings to the porch. Aconites and snow- 
drops, hepaticas and wallflowers, precede the pinks 
and stocks, which in their turn make way for holly- 
hocks and chrysanthemums, and so tell the seasons 
as a dial of flowers in that time-honoured garden. 

The Miss Bedingars who resided at the White 
House when I came to Stanstead were two middle- 
aged maiden ladies, and they lived there managing the 
small estate and taking care of their half-brother Eich- 

ard, who was then a little boy. They have not aged 
4 
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much, though years have passed by, for they are of a 
type not uncommon in this country, though more fre- 
quently found in quiet rural retreats than in the press 
and confinement of a town. The younger was proba- 
bly forty, but they both looked a good deal less, and I 
should not like to hazard an emphatic statement re- 
specting their ages, unless I could first obtain a peep 
into the family Bible, which they keep carefully up- 
stairs. 

I believe that they will always treat Eichard as a 
child, and that is not good for him. He is one to take 
life smoothly if he is smoothly treated, and it is not 
strange if he should feel sincerely grateful for so much 
affectionate solicitude, but, after all, a man has his part 
to play in the world — achievement, endeavour, con- 
quest ; and for these things the best education is not 
one which provides food and raiment, and exacts noth- 
ing in return but acceptance of homely regulations. 
Not that I would be guilty of underrating the value of 
such lives, but, good as they are, there is not in them 
the wisdom of the soul. The spider that so deftly 
spins her web, exhibiting a skill which manifests her 
to be a born genius in geometry, for what do these 
narrow measurements and exceeding careful thought 
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provide? What is this wisdom? No doubt it is a 
necessary part of life, but there is yet another wisdom 
which teaches the flight and song of a bird ; and, for 
my part, I fretted now and again in my anxiety to see 
if Kichard would never break the web of those worthy 
and excellent Arachnes, and be taught more lasting 
things in the broad, free field of thought. 

Such education as schoolmasters give, Eichard re- 
ceived at the Gorhamcester college, which was an an- 
cient grammar school, where the sons of the clergy 
and well-to-do farmers obtained a good education at 
very moderate charges. But however proud his sisters 
might be of the prizes he brought home, I knew very 
well that they were all but part and parcel of these 
webs (and with all the dry dust of a schoolhouse add- 
ed to them). I longed to see Kichard burst through 
and escape from them. What, for instance, was the 
Latin syntax, the algebra, and the smattering of 
French to be there acquired, compared with the wis- 
dom which he picked up about the farm ? It was 
during his holidays, and on those delightful occasions 
when he was allowed to walk over on Saturday after- 
noon to sleep at home, and be sent back in the cart 
on Sunday evening, that Kichard learnt the best les- 
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sons of his life. Here his head master, both in philoso- 
phy and the arts, was old Joseph Cracknell, who had 
worked for his grandfather, and was for years his 
father's head ploughman. Joseph took the same pride 
in teaching Eichard, whom he called " boy " to dis- 
tinguish him from the " yong master," who was his 
father, and the "owld master," who was his grand- 
father, as he did in the rearing and training of a colt, 
neither more nor less. In all the old man's dealings 
there was the same patient kindliness and long-suffer- 
ing by which " yong uns " and " dumb critters " were 
to be humoured into the right way, and their yoke 
made easy to them. The old man used to say of 
Eichard, " He be a grey-haired colt," adding, with a 
knowing wink, " and them is alius the best." It was 
by Joseph's side that Eichard learned to thresh, using 
a small light flail made for him by the old man him- 
self in his spare time. " I'll lam yo' a throshin'," he 
would say, and then they would start together, Eich- 
ard imitating the simple movement by which the flail 
could be whirled by its own weight, and would rebound 
again from the elastic straw after each rhythmical 
stroke. And it was the same in the ploughing season. 
At first Eichard walked by the old man's side, and 
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then he learned to drive the plough himself, to keep 
the furrow straight, and how the horses would help 
him and he help the horses, provided they both under- 
stood their business and gave their attention to what 
they were doing. 

Besides the farm the Bedingars owned the mill, 
which stood on an old Eoman site, and was worked by 
the river, just at the junction of three roads at the 
bottom of the hill beyond the church, and was thus 
quite outside the village. 

When Sichard sat fishing at the dam he could 
look up the stretch of the valley and catch a glimpse 
through the weald of the church that his ancestor had 
helped to design, and see his own barns and ricks, and 
far beyond the massive red-brick pile of the empty 
and deserted manor house. Sometimes, as he grew 
older and thought more, the sight of so much good 
land lying idle and ill-kept made him wish that some 
of it were his, for with all his heart he loved the soil. 
He rejoiced to follow the plough in the frosty days of 
winter, and to open his hand and cast the seed abroad 
upon the dusty fields of Mafch. Much of his land 
was still corn land, and he gloried in the thick crops 
when they bent their heads in the ripening winds of 
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August — a great mass of brown gold, lit up here and 
there with red poppies, and sparingly touched with 
the vivid green of creeping convolvulous bindweed. 

" But I have enough," he would argue, " to make 
me happy " ; and yet it vexed him, as he sat fishing by 
the dam in autumn, to see the thistledowns wafted 
across the water from the neglected meadows on the 
manor side of the stream into his own rich pastures. 
When he was a little boy he ran after the thistle- 
downs and caught them as trespassers, but after he 
had captured them he never knew how to dispose of 
them, for it is a difficult seed to kill. Once he laid 
a whole handful on the river below the mill and let it 
float away, hoping that it would drown itself in the 
sea ; but afterward he suffered agonies of remorse lest 
a flood should carry them out upon somebody else's 
land. The fish, he knew, would not help him, for not 
even a hungry old pike would care to choke himself 
with the tough dry down. The next handful he 
caught he took home and put in the kitchen fire — 
which drew down upon him a severe reproof from 
Miss Fanny for " playing with fire." He listened in 
silence, groaning in spirit the while, realizing for the 
first time, what most of us come to know sooner or 
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later in life, how public benefactors are generally 
treated. He could not put the whole idea into words, 
but he thought to himself, " She doesn't know how 
many thistles I've saved her from, and she blames me 
for playing with fire." 

The Miss Bedingars found relief from the cares 
of the house and farm in charitable works. These 
labours constituted for them the silver side of life, 
without which no existence is tolerable, and, fortu- 
nately, Mrs. Smeeby did not find it necessary to inter- 
fere or prohibit the small doles which the practice of 
rigid economy enabled them to distribute. As Eich- 
ard grew up, he not only sang in the choir but also 
read the lessons in church, and when he reached 
man's estate he was appointed rector's warden. 

Once there came a " flippant " (so the Miss Bed- 
ingars said) curate, who took the duty for a few Sun- 
days when Mr. Smeeby was away — a rare thing to 
happen, fortunately for our peace. This young man 
distracted the Miss Bedingars by asking Kichard if 
he were not tired of Stanstead, and did not wish to 
go out and see the world. But Kichard replied, " No ; 
I am never tired of Stanstead, and I have no wish to 
see the world." " Which showed," said Miss Fanny, 
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" that Eichard knew where he was well off." And 
no doubt he was well off. What more could a man 
want than Eichard had, who here basked in the 
sunshine of his fellow-creatures' approval, and was a 
great man in a small sphere ? 



CHAPTER V. 

*'Now Sigmund was so mighty a man that he might eat 
venom and have no hurt therefrom." 

Volsung and Nihlungs, 

Since Eichard was to be my heir, and the sole 
heritor of all my family relics, it was not unnatural 
that I was anxious to see him suitably married. I 
often wondered who his wife would be, and I became 
sadly anxious upon this point, and even contemplated 
taking a flight out into the world myself once more 
to see if I could meet with anything desirable. This 
was my state of mind when Richard was twenty-one ; 
but then my thoughts were directed to another chan- 
nel by an event which startled our whole village. It 
came about in this wise. 

The last owner of the manor had lived abroad for 
years, and was a mere name to us. Suddenly it be- 
came known that he had died, and that the place was 
bought by a foreigner, or an American. 
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This was thrilling news, and kept us in a ferment 
for many days. We were always putting on our hats 
and cloaks to go and see each other, to ascertain if 
anything more had been heard. 

We were none of us quite satisfied with the 
prospect of a foreigner. The rector wanted a good 
Churchman. Mrs. Smeeby wanted a man of liberal 
views. The Miss Bedingars wanted a resident 
squire, with a wife and daughters. Kichard wanted 
some one who would repair the farms and look after 
the estate. Com was being grown less and less, and 
his mill was sometimes idle for days together. I 
think several of us were anxious for some one who 
could take a hand at whist, for since Uncle Fether- 
stonhaugh died we had had to play dummy continu- 
ally. 

If he were an American, the rector said, he would 
be a republican, and he dreaded to think of such 
views being disseminated in his parish ; wherefore it 
behooved him to get to his sermons and brace himself 
for a contest which should begin the very first Sun- 
day. Mrs. Smeeby prophesied worse things from a 
benighted papist, who would eat no meat on Friday 
and play cards on Sunday. The Miss Bedingars 
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listened to all this with their mouths open, and placed 
their trust in Providence, who, though He had often 
tried them, had not yet forsaken them. Nevertheless, 
I know that they harassed each other all day with 
conjectures, and dreamt at night of Stars and Stripes 
on the church flagstaff, of mustached and cloaked 
assassins, and figures of priests marching round the 
fields to bless the crops with lighted candles in the 
daytime. 

At length it was authoritatively stated that the 
purchaser was a Mr. Fellissima, a naturalized Eng- 
lishman, enormously wealthy, seventy years of age, 
and unmarried. Then came work people, and furni- 
ture vans, more vans, and servants, and then it was 
said that the new lord of the manor had coine him- 
self. We were naturally very excited. Mr. Smeeby 
sallied forth to call, unaccompanied by Mrs. Smeeby. 
I saw him start, but could not wait to hear the result. 
The next morning I went down to prayers, it being 
the day of the harvest home. 

The village was gay with flags, and plenty of peo- 
ple were hurrying to the Bedingars' barn with fruit 
and flowers. Miss Fanny herself was walking down 
the street, accompanied by her brother. Presently the 
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rector came out of a cottage lower down, and then I 
saw a carriage and pair being driven rapidly up the 
street. The carriage drew nearer — it was a barouche 
— and sitting inside it was a little old gentleman, who 
took off a wide-brimmed hat and bowed very low to 
the rector as he passed. From beneath the wide hat 
a fluff of white hair flew out, leaving a small bald head 
visible through the haze, like the top of a dandelion 
gone to seed. In another instant the hat was replaced 
and the carriage had passed. 

" That was Mr. Fellissima," said the rector, " and 
he knows me, it appears. I called yesterday, but he 
was out." 

" And he bowed so low ! Like a foreigner ! " ex- 
claimed Miss Bedingar, who was evidently impressed 
by the spectacle. 

" I think he seems socidble. Let us hope he will 
come to church. Mr. Churchwarden, the lord of the 
manor has a faculty pew." 

The next day was Sunday, and the Miss Bedingars 
and all the congregation had a full view of Mr. Fellis- 
sima and his dandelion head ai he walked slowly up 
the nave just as the service commenced, preceded by 
the verger, who showed him the way to the faculty pew. 
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It was a chilly morniiig. A raw mist had soaked 
the dead leaves which still hung on the trees, and 
those under foot were wet and sodden. The church 
itself felt damp and chilly, and, as though in anticipa- 
tion of cold, Mr. Fellissima carried a large sable-tail 
muff, and was buttoned to the throat in a coat of the 
same fur. 

" We shall have every one fancying that they are 
cold in church now," thought the rector, as he eyed 
his new parishioner in the pause before commencing 
to read the exhortation. 

"I don't like him," said Miss Bedingar to her 
brother and sister, as they sat down to their cold Sun- 
day midday meal. " Although he has come to church, 
and put a sovereign in the plate, I don't like him. 
There is an unpleasant expression in his face when he 
smiles." 

" When have you seen him smile^ sister? " inquired 
Miss Clara. " N"ot in church, surely! " 

" Why, he smiled because — when he put the sov- 
ereign in the plate — Eichard started." 

" Yes, that's quite tfue," Richard admitted. " The 
fact is, I never yet held a plate for a man to put a sov- 
ereign into it. You know Miss BoUeyne puts in a 
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florin, and Mrs. Smeeby half a crown — and ten shil- 
lings on Christmas day. He seemed awfully pleased 
at my starting. I could almost hear him chuckle." 

"That was very irreverent," said Miss Fanny 
quickly. 

" If he does it often, what a lot we shall get ! " said 
Miss Clara. 

"He won't come to do it often," argued Miss 
Fanny. 

"What was the offertory for?" asked Miss Clara. 

" Boots," said Miss Fanny. 

" No, blankets," said Eichard. 

" But I especially requested the rector to give it for 
boots," exclaimed Miss Fanny. " It's Mrs. Smeeby ! " 
and then the two set off responsively : 

" It's Mrs. Smeeby ! " 

" Just her, of old ! " 

" She always makes the rector do mean things." 

" Men should never listen to their wives ! " 

The Miss Bedingars looked upon all married wom- 
en as slaves or an inferior race, with very crafty and 
cunning instincts, such as the state of slavery devel- 
ops, it is said, in human beings. 

But next Sunday Mr. Fellissima came to church 
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again, and then there was another sovereign in the 
plate. 

Meantime the rumour had gone forth into the fur- 
thest corner of the county of the wealth of the new 
owner of Stanstead Manor, and callers flocked to pay 
their respects. We began to fear that he would be too 
grand for our simple whist, but this was not the case. 
He dined at the rectory, and showed us most convinc- 
ingly that, foreigner though he was, by descent at any 
rate, he had studied Cavendish to some purpose. 

One morning, the last, it might be, in October, 
Eichard and I had pulled the boat round into the har- 
bour, and sat in a sheltered comer fishing for smelts. 
I wanted to ask him about Mr. Fellissima, for he had 
been dining the night before quite alone with the old 
gentleman, and this he had done twice of late, so that 
I was anxious to hear about it. 

What interested Eichard most was Mr. Eellissima's 
management of the estate. " I don't think he knows 
much about practical farming himself," he said ; " in 
fact, I should not think that he knows anything at all. 
He told me that it had always been his intention to 
lead the life of an English country gentleman, but 
that he had never been able to gratify this wish before. 
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He joked about beginning so late in life ; but I don't 
believe that he thinks himself old, and certainly he 
is very active, and has his wits about him. He asked 
me a good many questions about the land, and some 
things about repairs. I expect he will employ an 
agent. But, oh ! I say, Miss BoUeyne ! What a thing 
it is to be rich ! I said once or twice, that this or that 
way would be cheaper, and he looked incredulous, and 
said he didn't care about cheapness; he should do 
what was best. And that man has all that land — eight 
times as much as I have — and yet he has never followed 
a plough, and does not know a shorthorn from a 
Dutch cow. Moreover, he's a foreigner." 

A pause ensued, during which I raised the pater- 

• lioster, took off three fish, and rebaited the hooks. 

Then, by way of returning to the subject, I asked : 

" Does he mean to come to church regularly ? " 

" He says so. He's awfully bland and courteous to 

the rector, and says no end of polite things about the 

church and the sermon and the singing ; but for all 

that I don't believe he cares a pin about it, somehow. 

He wants me to go up there again to-morrow morning 

to go over the home farm with him. I believe he 

wants me to tell him a lot of things, so that he 
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may jump on his agent, who is coming the next 
day." 

" Shall you go ? " I asked, feeling pretty sure that 
he would. 

" Yes ; it's rather fun, you know ; but I wish I could 
order repairs like that. Instead, I have to do mine 
myself, and work out to a farthing how much it will 
cost. He is very polite to Fanny and Clara, and I am 
very glad of that, because they are so easily frightened, 
and they are afraid of him as it is. All the same, what 
strikes me is, that all the time he speaks of them as 
* 80 goody and says, ' Worthy women ! What should we 
do without them ! ' and is so anxious to subscribe to 
their charities, I could almost swear that he does not 
mean a bit of what he says. Yet how can it be, for he 
gave Clara a five-pound note for the boots ; and you 
should have seen how pleased she was, though I feel 
sure that I saw Mr. Fellissima laugh." 

Kichard enjoyed talking about the manor. He had 
never seen such books and pictures — in fact, he had 
never realized what a rich man's life could be, and he 
was surprised and dazzled. 

The tide was running out strongly, and in another 
half hour would be at full flood. It took our lines 
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away, and so we drew them in, and Richard got up the 
anchor. Our fishing had not prospered much, and 
twelve smelts were our whole take ; but it was pleasant 
in the snug corner, and rowing round to my bay 
against the tide would warm us both. 

As I wound my lines I could see the curlews flying 
overhead, according to their custom when the tide is 
up. There they flew in curious figures against the 
sky, looking no bigger than sparrows, and sometimes 
lost to sight in a grey cloud. They wound about in 
strange curves and twisting lines, like the tail of a 
paper kite which had got loose and gone aloft. I have 
often wondered what they were doing, and if their 
games were some survival of court ceremonies celebrated 
ages ago, which terror of man and his ways compelled 
them to reserve for stated times and for that high 
place in the sky. These faint memories are perhaps 
all that is left them of the days when curlews were 
kings and lived in multitudes upon the green hills. 
In those days men— the lords of creation— were fugi- 
tive creatures existing in mud huts stuck on stalks in 
the water way, the stumps of which remain, and are 
dug up and put in museums as curiosities from the old 
marsh which was once a lake. 
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I wondered what effect Mr. Fellissima would have 
upon Kichard. There was the breath and savour of 
civilization about him, and the whole air of Stanstead 
seemed filled with it. How would it touch Eichard ? 

The old gentleman had a courteous manner, which 
was either very old-fashioned or decidedly foreign — 
perhaps it was a mixture of both. People said that he 
was charming, and he became the rage, and was en- 
tertained and f 6ted far and wide. 

What his opinion of Eichard might be he had not 
stated, but I could see that he had a shrewd eye to 
affairs, and that in spite of his wealth, he possessed a 
considerable knowledge of the sordid and seamy side 
of life, and that he probably recognized in Eichard a 
young man of intelligence who might be useful to help 
him in checking his agents. 

In time Mr. Fellissima began to return the civility 
of the neighbourhood. There were dinner parties, and 
a hunt breakfast at the manor, and when the frost set 
in no end of fantastic entertainments upon the ice. 

I saw then how it would be. Eichard was in the 
thick of a society that he had never dreamt of hitherto. 
We had one battle together when I insisted on his 
going to town and getting himself a proper outfit of 
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well-cut clothes. Of course, I paid for this, and that 
was the ground of the struggle between us. I won at 
length and got my way, for I could not allow Eichard 
to figure at the manor in the suits he procured at a 
very indifferent Gorhamcester tailor and ready-made 
shirts. His sisters were surprised at his launching 
into such extravagance, but Richard has an excellent 
habit of holding his tongue and allowing people to 
form their own opinions, which answered admirably in 
this case, for the ladies decided between themselves,' 
and took the trouble to explain to me that Mr. Fellis- 
sima was at the bottom of it, and they were too awe- 
stricken at the works and ways of the millionaire to 
venture upon any opposition. 

Then there came days when Richard was actually 
face to face with girls — women folk of his own age. 
And though I could not see that he admired any of 
them, not a few of the best among them cast their 
glances at Mr. Fellissima's factotum. Nor was this 
wonderful, for he was a strangely good-looking young 
man, with a manly figure and a quiet, dignified, though 
very simple manner. Moreover, he singled out none 
of them for attentions, and with girls failure is the 
surest incentive to renewed exertions. That must be 
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reckoned to their credit. They were, too, an idle race 
— not from want of ability — and therefore their abili- 
ties, in spite of Christianity itself and all the religion 
of our era, were turned to the savage pastimes of 
primitive people. 

I keenly felt that not one of them was a wife for 
Richard, because I knew that none of them would care 
for my relics. They had not that spirit in them. 



CHAPTER VI. 

" Of all wild beasts preserve me from a tyrant ; and of all 
tame, a flatterer." 

" Is there not a saying in Jerusalem, * The salt was wanting 
to the money * f " 

One distinct benefit which resulted from Mr. Fel- 
lissima's appearance among us was a softening of 
the antagonism between Mrs. Smeeby and the Miss 
Bedingars. Not that the true source of the trouble 
could be eradicated while both parties had their being 
here below. The Creator has seen fit to ordain to 
some of His creatures the gifts which enable them 
to prey upon and derive sport from the simplicity of 
others, whose existence is consequently haunted by a 
sense of precarious security. 

It was the rector who induced the Miss Bedingars 
to dine at the rectory to meet the new squire. One 
morning, as they loitered by the lych gate after 
prayers, he came to them, and though what he said 
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was not remarkable in its substance, there was that in 
his manner which caused the ladies to pluck up their 
courage and accept his wife's invitation when it came, 
I dined there too that evening. We had no whist, but 
it was worth doing without it to give Mr, Fellissima 
free play. How he balanced affairs and preserved us 
from disagreeables would be beyond my art to describe. 

Among the guests attracted to the manor by the 
hospitality of its owner there came one at last who 
was destined to play a great part in our lives. This 
was Agatha Sylvestre, the elder of the two little girls 
with whom I had tried to induce Richard to play 
many years ago. She had grown up into a graceful 
and very pretty girl. Her younger sister was dead, 
and Agatha was now her father's idol ; but the spoil- 
ing she received had no further effect than to make 
her a little self-willed and given to teasing people. 
She was only nineteen, and Richard was twenty-two ; 
but young as she was, she had been a good deal abroad 
with her father, and had known Mr. Fellissima there, 
so that she regarded him as an old acquaintance, and 
exercised very pretty proprietary airs at the manor, to 
the delight of the old gentleman. 

Then came a Sunday when Miss Sylvestre and her 
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father came to stay at the manor, and appeared in 
church in Mr. Fellissima's faculty pew. I told Rich- 
ard what was about to happen, and I observed that he 
blushed, for the faculty pew provided those who sat 
in it with a perfect view of the singers, and Richard 
was our chief singer. 

Before the service began I noticed that Richard 
did not sit in his usual place, but was half concealed 
behind a column, and I knew that this was because he 
felt nervous. Such unprecedented conduct on his 
part drew down upon him the wrath of Mrs, Smeeby, 
who would not suffer the hymn to proceed until he 
came out from hiding and took his proper place ; all 
which occasioned much stir and commotion, so that 
he was more observed than if he had quietly taken his 
seat as usual. 

General Sylvestre left the following day, but his 
daughter remained at the manor, and the Miss Bed- 
ingars were moved to invite Mr. Fellissima and Miss 
Sylvestre to tea, which, they thought, would be more 
delicate on their part than to invite Mr. Fellissima 
alone. Richard begged them to wait and ask Mr. 
Fellissima by himself, but the ladies were determined. 
The old gentleman accepted both for himself and his 
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guest, and then the Miss Bedingars felt that they 
ought to include the Smeebys as well as myself at this 
entertainment. 

When the time came and we all found ourselves in 
the White House, it should have been easy to move a 
vote of thanks to Mr. Fellissima ; for if every one 
else was conscious of at least one sharp corner in their 
lot, he, at any rate, was as airy and graceful as ever. 
He arrived with Miss Sylvestre just as Mrs. Smeeby 
was plunging at the Miss Bedingars anent the pat- 
ronage they extended to one Susan Kemp, a feckless 
ne'er-do-weel, whom these charitable ladies were try- 
ing to " improve." 

Miss Fanny was terribly agitated, and when Mr. 
Fellissima, of whom she was always afraid, appeared 
on the scene, she rose to her feet in sheer despair at 
ever putting an end to the argument. 

" Jane," she called in an anxious tone to the maid- 
servant who had announced the guests and still stood 
with her hand on the door, " some hot Fellissimas for 
Mr. Muffin " — an error which so thrilled the company 
that no one could speak for the next few minutes, 
except Mr. Fellissima himself, who laughed and chatted 
as if nothing in the world had happened, and sat 
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down by Mrs. Smeeby, for whom he had brought a 
new cactus, because he was sure he should meet her. 
(Mr. Fellissima was certainly an arrant gossip, though 
•a very sly one, and I always felt that he was somehow 
better informed of what went on in the village than 
any one else, so that none of us could ever surprise 
him.) 

" The bloom is both rare and remarkable," he said, 
holding the cactus toward Mrs. Smeeby ; " and the 
plant is full of prickles ! Wouldn't you like it ? If 
so, you are more than welcome to it." And he looked 
at the rector's wife as he spoke with an expression 
that was downright malicious, although there was a 
smile about the comers of his mouth, and his manner 
was extremely courteous. 

The cultivation of cacti was Mrs. Smeeby's peculiar 
hobby, but how he had found that out he did not say. 

Mrs. Smeeby's steel soul was stirred to its depths at 
the sight of the magnificent flower, and she coveted it 
root and branch ; but she was not sure that she could 
accept it from Mr. Fellissima. They sat in silence 
with the cactus between them. "It has plenty of 
prickles," said Mr. Fellissima, and he laid it in her lap. 

" Yes, Mr. Bedingar, papa actually did say that I 
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was to return to-day ; but I said, No, for I wanted to 
see inside this lovely house, and I knew I was invited 
here to-day." 

" There, you see ! " said Richard to me afterward. 
" She's just the same as she was years ago, when she 
wanted to see everything in your room." He said this 
as a grievance, but I could tell very decidedly that 
he was flattered, and I saw clearly that he could not 
help looking at her whenever he got the chance ; all 
which he thought he did without her observing it, 
but I knew very well that Miss Sylvestre saw it all 
and was very content and pleased with herself in 
consequence. 

" A girl like Susan Kemp is only fit for a general 
servant, and no one will make a cook of her. — Henry, 
are you coming? It is getting dark. — Mind what I 
say, Miss Bedingar ; you will find it come true. Susan 
Kemp will return to her family, and your trouble will 
be in vain." 

This was Mrs. Smeeby's parting shot. She was 
always the first to arrive and the earliest to take her 
leave, and after she was gone the company generally 
thawed, and we became our natural selves and talked 
about whatever we liked. 
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" Come and lunch with me on Thursday, Bedingar, 
Perhaps the Miss Bedingars will accompany you ? I 
shall be delighted. And Miss Clara must tell me all 
about this hospital case, and what is to be done for 
the man at the mill. Good-night. My respects to 
Susan Kemp, and tell her to be a good cook, and then 
I'll send her my love, in spite of Mrs. Smeeby ; " and, 
BO saying, the little old gentleman tripped down the 
garden path to the carriage which was waiting for 
him at the gate. 



CHAPTER VII. 

Rosalind, — What think you of falling in lovef 
Celia, — Marry, I prithee, do, to make sport withal ; but love 
no man in good earnest, nor no further in sport neither than 
with safety of a pure blush thou mayst in honour come off 
again. 

The winter passed away and summer came, and 
then Mr. Fellissima started the practice of giving gar- 
den parties and al fresco entertainments of various 
kinds, which were very novel and interesting to us. 

The fountains in the French garden were illumi- 
nated, and Venetian fetes took place on the orna- 
mental water. The consequence was that we suddenly 
found ourselves in the centre of a sociable neighbour- 
hood, whose very existence we had not dreamt of 
hitherto. There was a Lady Singleton, and her 
daughter Ethel, who had been living a long while in a 
house which I could see plainly from a corner of my 
farm, but whose inhabitants I had never inquired 
after ; and about two miles along the shore there was 
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a newly built colony of small houses, consisting of an 
inn called the Bolingbroke, a score of lodging houses, 
and a few shops. These, together with bathing ma- 
chines and organ-grinders, constituted a good attempt 
at a seaside resort. Some attraction was added besides 
thesea by the camp of Chalkhill, so that the dyke be- 
came very popular. 

I must own that I enjoyed Lady Singleton's gossip, 
although she was sometimes a little common. She 
liked to be the star in any society, and was not too 
particular about the moths she attracted. Yet when 
it was over I was glad — oh, how glad ! — to go back to 
my farm on the hill, where the sea was its own self to 
me, and the earth and sky were my own. 

I asked Agatha Sylvestre to come and stay with 
me for a few days, and one evening Eichard came 
to dine. 

It was June, and I was anxious about the first of 
my clover hay, which had been cut and half of it 
carted. After dinner John Cracknell sent in to say 
that he wanted to speak to me. I ordered coffee to be 
taken to the verandah, and said that John could come 
on to the terrace to speak to me. I thought that he 
was probably over anxious, but what he told me de- 
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cided me to go down to the stack ; so, wrapping a 
shawl round me, I walked through the garden alone. 
I found the hay heating a little too fast, and we de- 
cided to take off the tarpaulin and risk the weather. 
This settled, I strolled slowly back toward the house. 

It was a lovely evening, still and calm. In the 
deep growth of the hayfield a corncrake was laboriously 
striving to inspire the grasshopper chorus, and the 
sound of his grating voice was the more impressive 
because most feathered fowls were silent. The black- 
bird had ceased his jolly tunes, and the thrush his love 
song with the endearing refrain. Suddenly the night- 
ingale, who sat alone, poured out a clear stream of 
harmony full of eternal variety, which fell to the earth 
from the dark foliage of a wych-elm, whose shadow 
lay fantastically upon the moonlit lawn. A paper lan- 
tern hanging in the verandah threw a faint light on 
Agatha's white dress. Pinks and honeysuckle and the 
true rose scent of red roses filled the warm air with 
mingled perfume, and I stood still to enjoy the multi- 
tude of sensations engendered by the circumstances. 
Flowers are the loveliest part of creation — form, colour, 
fragrance are theirs, and they tell the meaning of life's 
drama perfectly ; for the flower bids no one mourn. 
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<' Mourn not for me when I die, for the fruit and the 
seed can never know perfection except the flower die." 
Therein lies hope. 

The flowers in my garden have a habit of encroach- 
ing on the paths. Why they do it I cannot imagine ; 
but no matter what amount of good soil I collect in 
the border, some will always straggle down to meet me 
in the paths. I do not object to this much. It nar- 
rows the paths a little, but it is pleasant to walk with 
one's feet among flowers, especially if they are not of 
one's own planting. Yet I wonder sometimes if the 
flowers are jealous of me, and mean to prohibit any 
one else from walking there beside me. 

Presently a white owl sailed over my head, away 
into the shadow. It passed so close that I learnt the 
secret of its terror — the hard curved beak and the fire 
of its great eyes. This creature loved the night as we 
love the day, and so the life of the world circles on- 
ward, adapting itself to time and circumstance. 

A bat dashed past me, aijd I heard voices and 
laughter, and Agatha Sylvestre cried : 

" I tell you Stanstead amuses me more than any 
place I ever was in ! " 

" More than Paris ? " asked Richard. 
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" Much more than Paris ! Nothing there was half 
so funny as this." 

"More than London, and Homburg, and all 
Italy?" 

" More than anywhere else, I tell you." 

« But why ? " 

" Why ? Because none of those places had a Mrs. 
Smeeby, to begin with. Everything here is like an- 
other world. Perhaps the people in Mars or Ju- 
piter—" 

" Live as we have been living, till Miss Sylvestre 
came among us to show us better things." 

" How can you ? I have been on the outskirts here 
for years ; I never entered the place but once, and 
then — then the chief ornament of society, the pillar 
of the state and churchwarden of the place, locked me 
up in a cupboard ! Oh, how could you ? " 

" Well, it was taking care of you, at any rate." 

" That was not your motive." 

" But I feel tempted to do it now, sometimes." 

" You wouldn't dare ! But you couldn't." 

" Do you mean to say I couldnH f " 

" You wouldn't have the power ; I forbid you." 

In the dim light I could see her standing before 
6 
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him in an attitude of defiance. There was a pause, 
and then Eichard laughed. 

"Ha!" said Agatha, imitating him; "what does 
that mean?" 

" It means," said Eichard, " that you are awfully 
like a woman, you know." 

" And you are horribly like a man." 

" Perverse," continued Eichard, not heeding her, 
" provoking, pampered — " 

" A row of peas," cried Agatha, " and ' pretty 'isn't 
among them ! Put * pretty ' among them, and I'll for- 
give you." 

Again he laughed, and Agatha stamped her foot. 

" Now, hear me say what you are like ! " she cried, 
extending her arm to command attention. "Some 
one once said to me that most people belong to a par- 
ticular period, only they generally contrive to be born 
at the wrong time. I understand that better since I 
have met you, for you belong to the dark ages, when 
men did dare to lock women up, and when brute force 
was the only thing any one cared for. This morning 
I found some old music which Miss BoUeyne turned 
out of a cupboard to amuse me, and one piece of it 
suits Stanstead to perfection." 
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" I know those old tunes," said Eichard eagerly. 
^' They are quaint, and the harmonies are remarkable ; 
but there is no fulness — I might say, no depth. They 
appeal to no strong feeling, but are accurate and rather 
cramped." 

" Well, no matter. I can't put it into words, but I 
could see you all as I played it, and how you all look 
and live." 

" And how do we ' all look and live,' and what are 
we?" 

^^ Like the names of the things old Mr. Kent likes 
to hammer at. I thought they were stones, but he 
says they are not. He talked a great deal, and used a 
great many terms, which I tried to remember because 
they are the only ones I could ever use to describe 
Stanstead. Tell me, what in nature does the Glacial 
Period make you think of if not of Mrs. Smeeby ? I 
don't know what it is, but I suppose it's something 
worse than an English winter. And the Miss Bedin- 
gars are basaltic formation, which sounds like some- 
thing too much pickled, and — " 

" And what am I ? " 

" I don't quite know." 

" Some sort of fossil, I suppose." 
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" Yes, you are, but I can't express it exactly. How 
are diamonds made, and why are they buried like 
that?" 

I listened attentively. Of course I ought not to 
have done this ; but I began to wonder if, in spite of 
all her banter, she did see his true worth. Listeners 
never hear good of themselves, and the next moment 
they both laughed, for something passed which I did 
not catch ; and then Agatha said : 

" Oh, yes, Miss BoUeyne is all that. She is like 
the jackdaw of Eheims. She hops in and out, and is 
privileged. Tell me why she never married." 

" I never asked her." 

"What conceit! Do you suppose I ever thought 
she'd have you? No. But tell me, what were the men 
about — was there never any one?" 

" Not that I know of. Only a Mr. Anderson, who 
was a very nice fellow. He used to come to the farm 
a good deal, when he was here taking Mr. Smeeby's 
duty, when Mr. Smeeby hurt his eye. I used to won- 
der sometimes why he went away and has never been 
here since." 

"Was he nice?" 

" Yes ; I liked him awfully. He could fish well." 
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" Was ifc long ago ? " 

" Not so very — five or six years, perhaps. It was 
just after Captain Fetherstonhaugh died, and that 
was what made Mrs. Smeeby go on about her being 
too young to live alone up here." 

" Dear me ! How old is Miss BoUeyne,! wonder?" 

" I really can't tell you." 

" Five-and- thirty, perhaps. She's a dear little soul. 
How she flutters about in such lovely quaint clothes I 
Why doesn't she come back and talk to us, I won- 
der ? " 

Well, I crept back, feeling very guilty; but, of 
course, children will talk about their elders, and there 
is no knowing what conclusions they may arrive at. 
As for me, I could not get over the idea of the dia- 
monds. 

The next day was Sunday, and it is a dreadful 
thing to go to church on a hot day with anything 
much on your mind. The sight of Eichard recalled 
the words, " How are diamonds made, and why are 
they buried like that ? " I thought, " She is much too 
young," and yet I argued that I was no older myself 
when I made up my mind for good and all. 

On Monday Agatha left me, and |i^ the eyening | 
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went to dine at the rectory. Mr. Fellissima was there, 
and we were to play whist. 

Incredible as it may seem, I was thinking of dia- 
monds all dinner time. We had a duck and green 
peas for dinner. I was sure it was one of the Miss 
Bedingars' ducks, and brought up on their pond ; for 
it had the real duck flavour about it, and was not like 
the white, flabby, tasteless things that have been shut 
in a pen and fed on meal. The peas, too, were green 
and fine, not the miserable, washy peas of early spring, 
as tasteless as the bad ducks and as colourless. But 
still my mind must have been running upon dia- 
monds, for I suddenly asked John (the coachman, who 
always waits at the rectory if more than one person is 
dining there) to bring me some more diamonds. He 
started, and before I could correct myself he was ask- 
ing Eliza what I meant. Luckily for me, Eliza is a 
woman of resources and has a head on her shoulders, 
which she proved in this instance by pushing the dish 
of peas into his hands, so that I was saved from ex- 
posure and was able to take up my spoon in peace. 
Mrs. Smeeby was too busy abusing Mr. Disraeli, who 
had just taken office, to notice that anything curious 
had happened. 
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However, I was not to escape; for when we sat 
down to play whist I could not keep my thoughts upon 
the game as usual.* They would hover round the 
question, " How are diamonds made?" And the con- 
sequence of this was that when Mr. FellissiQia asked 
jokingly what he should lead, I answered promptly, 
" Diamonds, of course," which roused a storm from 
Mrs. Smeeby, who threw her cards down on the table 
with a loud slap, declaring that with such utter dis- 
regard of the commonest principles of the game it 
was impossible to play whist. It was utterly useless 
to protest that I had not meant it. There in my 
hand were the king, queen, and knave of diamonds, 
while my partner held the ace. 

"Dear me," I cried in deep distress — with what 
truth let those who know the facts judge — " I must 
be bewitched, I think ! " 

" Of course you are ! " exclaimed Mr. Fellissima. 
" And here to hand is our good parson with the bell 
and book to play the priestly part." 

His words produced a sudden calm. Mrs. Smeeby 
shot a furious glance at him over the top of her gold- 
rimmed spectacles. This allusion to popish rites and 
ceremonies in connection with her own husband was 
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a little strong, but somehow she always avoided a 
brush with Mr. Fellissima. 

I knew that he felt her glance, though he did not 
appear to notice it ; and, gathering up the cards, he 
commenced a fresh deal as if nothing had happened. 
I do not believe that he cared a snap of his fingers for 
Mrs. Smeeby. While we were cowering before her he 
had a way of calling check to her, which was truly 
masterly. 

It may have been at this dinner, or a few days pre- 
viously, that Mr. Fellissima spoke to me about Richard 
Bedingar. 

"Young Bedingar is very intelligent," he said; 
" he has quite a remarkable aptitude for certain things. 
And he is that vara avis, an honest man. How did 
he get his knowledge of, say design, for instance — 
construction ? They don't teach that kind of thing 
at school." Then, without waiting for my reply, he 
added, as if to himself, " A useful man, Bedingar." 

It was this last sentence which helped me to see 
the case, as a flash of lightning will suddenly reveal 
what one has been thinking of vaguely as existing 
when the darkness prevented one's mind from grasp- 
ing the exact form and proportion of what one knew 
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was there. " A useful man, Bedingar." Mr. Fellis- 
sima would use him, as he used his wealth, to shape 
his ends, just as a skilful artisan makes use of the 
right tool, and throws it from him when he no longer 
needs it. This man was everything in Richard's life 
in the way of worldly chances, and could make or mar 
him. And what was he ? Cynical under his polite- 
ness, sarcastic in spite of his good breeding, conven- 
tional in his charities, and a sceptic at heart. Though 
he lived in a house stored with the choicest treasures 
of art, and was arranging round himself a demesne 
which was ideal in its perfection, in this man's soul 
there was no touch of grace, no soaring flight of hope, 
no prayer of faith. I could see that Eichard was 
gradually giving his time and thought wholly to the 
manor, and I knew that his own land was suffering in 
consequence, and Mr. Fellissima summed him up as 
" A useful man, Bedingar." 

I grew unhappy. By degrees I fretted, for I dis- 
cerned disaster in the offing. Eichard was neglecting 
his farm and Mr. Fellissima encouraged him to do so. 
He took Eichard's services without payment. One 
day the Miss Bedingars confessed to me their anxiety, 
but Eichard was like one dazzled and led astray. At 
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length I ventured delicately to touch the subject to 
Mr. Fellissima himself. He laughed unpleasantly, 
and then said, " Ah, well, when he is ruined he will 
become my agent, no doubt. He won't now ; that is 
his pride. He will be more amenable— wZt^w he is 
older" I puzzled over the emphasis he laid on this 
last sentence, but could make nothing of it. 
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" The new society at last, proportionate to nature, 
In man of you, more than your mountain peaks or stalwart 

trees imperial. 
In woman more, far more, than all your gold or vines, or 

even vital air 
Fresh come, to a new world indeed, yet long prepared, 
I see the genius of the modern child of the real and ideal, 
Clearing the ground for broad humanity . . . 
To build a grander future." Walt Whitman, 

It was Michaelmas day, and I started to Bat goose 
with the Bedingars. 

It was my invariable custom to do so every year ; 
for my uncle and aunt always did so, and I kept to 
their rules in this as in all other respects. 

I was late, and obliged to hurry by the way. 
Michaelmas is a very busy season, and a multitude 
of affairs had kept me occupied all the morning. 

Besides my usual concerns, a lawyer had pestered 
me about the title deeds of a small house and piece 
of land which my uncle disposed of many years ago. 

That is the way with lawyers. They are the 
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world's bad conscience. It is the misdeeds they love 
to dwell upon — ay, to dig up and resuscitate. I 
cannot doubt that the command to the lawyer to 
love his neighbour as himself was intended as a re- 
buke to the whole profession. Yet one must give 
them their due. If there is about them the dry, 
hollow cynicism of a skeleton, they also possess some- 
thing of its reticence, for it strikes me that if lawyers 
revealed half they knew, one half of the world would 
be taking its turn in prison with the other half — 
either for their own deeds or those of their forbears. 
In the letters from this particular lawyer much 
was raked up about my family which I was troubled 
to peruse. Our ancestors were a hard, bad, cruel 

race. Wonderful it is to think that the gospel of 
St. John was ever preached in their day ! No one 
can convince me that we are no better than our 
forbears. 

As I turned out certain letters in looking for 
documents I was struck with the heartlessness of men 
and the brutality with which they treated others — 
but especially women. 

I do not wish to imply that my uncle's family was 
any worse than other people's; but among them in 
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old times were two spinsters who seem to have been 
treated with stony-hearted remorselessness. 

One packet of letters was from the men — their 
brothers — addressed to the family solicitor of that 
date, the tone of which, apart from the action indi- 
cated, sent a shudder through me as I read them. 

Another packet was from the women, who were 
then girls, also to the solicitor. Poorly written and 
very illiterate, these epistles were full of agonizing 
distress and perplexity, with touches of unconscious 
pathos. They revealed minds that were naturally 
noble, hearts capable of generous sentiment. Pitiful 
was it to read of hopes and wishes timidly hinted at 
which they evidently did not dare openly to express. 
I could but wonder how the years of these lives wore 
away that were evidently so loveless and uncherished. 

As I climbed a stile and sat on the top for a 
moment to take breath, I thought : " The great 
change of our time has been wrought by education. 
It is that which gives all men freedom in their 
minds ; and as for women, it has made us stronger and 
more independent. We know more than our grand- 
mothers, and our sphere is widened accordingly." 

I looked round upon the landscape. The short 
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autumn day had only possessed a sun since twelve 
o'clock. Now he shone with kindly warmth over 
field and woodland, and blended tones of brown and 
green and gold with a bright-blue distance where the 
land sloped and dipped toward the marsh. A soli- 
tary heron swung away over my head. He came from 
the sea and was going to the marsh. I could hear 
his great wings sawing the still air, and I wondered 
what plans he had and why he travelled alone. 

I debated whether I would take a short cut 
through one of the manor farms. I could see the 
church clock, and it pointed to ten minutes to one. 
I descended from the stile and broke away across the 
stubble toward the farm. 

" Yes," I thought, continuing my reflections with 
my eyes fixed on the ground, for it was very rough 
walking, " the world improves as it rolls along, and 
we women improve it as much as any one. Only 
wait till we are a little more educated, and then the 
men will find out what poor dummy heads they have 
been all these years." And I laughed to myself, and 
believed that I saw the millennium ahead. 

"I maintain that women, having no professional 
interests to narrow their sympathies, are more in- 
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terested in the general good than men. They are 
much firmer of purpose, while their instincts are 
more subtle." 

Then I became conscious of a rustling sound on 
the other side of the hedge towards which I was ap- 
proaching. It was an overgrown fence, high and 
thick, of may and blackthorn run wild, and now 
covered with berries. 

I decided that the noise was caused by the foot- 
steps of one or more human beings passing cautiously 
through the rank grass. I could tell easily enough 
that whoever was creeping up the other side of that 
hedge did not wish to be detected. "Probably," I 
thought, "they have seen me on the stile, and wish, 
for reasons of their own, to keep out of my way. 
They think that they are doing it very cleverly, 
and that I do not hear them." My ears are quicker 
than my thoughts, and I heard the sounds long be- 
fore I actually reached the hedge or took any inter- 
est in them. 

I thought : " Of course, they are poaching, and 
very likely have a dog in the ditch, but, if so, he 
works very quietly. They will creep up to the spin- 
ney which flanks this field. That is the Bedingars' 
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land." Then a wish overcame me to find out who 
was there. The creeping had gone on and past me, 
but the idea struck me that if I could pass it and 
come to a gap I could get my head through quickly 
and catch whoever produced this noise. 

I crept along, stepping very lightly, and pausing 
now and again to listen. It was anxious work, but I 
rather enjoyed it. I thought over all the poaching 
characters of the country. I hoped and prayed that 
it might not prove to be Hezekiah Stuck. I always 
took an interest in poor Hezekiah. The rustling be- 
came hurried, and I knew we were nearing a gap. I 
made a rapid dart, and, plunging at the place, shot 
my head through, and, to my perfect amazement, 
came face to face with Mills, the policeman. 

" What, Mills ! " I cried, sharply. " Is that you 
there? What business have you to be there, eh?" 

Mills gasped, his jaw dropped, his hands hung by 
his side. A man looks a very silly object when he is 
caught himself in the snare that he privily laid for 
another. As for me, I felt as if I had trapped my 
own farm cat in a gin set for vermin, and for a 
minute I was desperately put out, and I fear that I 
showed it somewhat. 
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" I beg your pardoD, ma'am. I never thought it 
was you. I wouldn't — oh, dear, no, I really wouldn't, 
ma'am — not if I'd known it was you — but I didn't, 
ma'am — that is the truth. I never thought as you 
ever come on this farm, seein' as it ain't your land, 
ma'am — " 

" No, it isn't ! " I thundered, thoroughly roused. 
" But I have a perfect right to walk across the Manor 
Farm if I choose. IJpon my word, Mills, I'll tell the 
squire I caught you creeping up his hedges when I 
was hurrying to the White House." 

" You was hurryin', ma'am, and that did put me 
off a little, that did — for they never hurries; they 
shambles like. And yet you doesn't alius go yourself 
— not at that pace, ma'am." 

"No," I answered, somewhat mollified by the 
man's meekness. "I know I was off the path, and I 
was hurrying; but the fact is, I am going to eat 
goose at the White House, and I was afraid I should 
be late. But that is no excuse for you. Mills. You had 
no right to creep up a hedge to see what I was about." 

" Indeed, ma'am, I wouldn't have thought of it 
had I known it was you. There wouldn't have been 
any necessity." 
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Then a light broke in upon me — 
" You were looking for some one else, Mills ? " 
" Yes, ma'am — that's just it. I was so, ma'am, 
and it's pretty nigh all my occupation of late." 
" Who was it you wanted ? " 
" I can't exactly say, ma'am. It might be Jane 
Stuck or Polly Sweeting. They both does this farm 
pretty regular now." ^ 

" What on earth do you mean, Mills ? " 
" Why, ma'am, they poaches, they does." 
" Poach ! What do they poach ? Mushrooms and 
blackberries, I suppose, and a few sticks." It an- 
noyed me to hear the name of Stuck from a po- 
liceman. 

" Yes, ma'am. Them — and rabbits." 
" Nonsense, Mills I Never rabbits." 
"'Deed they do, ma'am. No man ever poaches 
rabbits like the artfulness of them wimmen. And 
what makes it sich takin'-a-back work is that I can 
alius see a rabbit in a man's pocket, but blessed if I 
do in them wimmen. An' you dursn't be suspicious 
on 'em. Jarvis, now, what farms here, he told me 
hisself — he says he dursn't sarch 'em, as he would 
sarch any man. 'Tain't safe to touch 'em. Only 
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their *usbands may knock 'em about, an' they knows 
it. The law is all o' their side, an' clean ag'in the 
p'lice." 

"Is this true, Mills?" 

" True as I live, ma'am. They comes out an' sets 
the traps as they carries in them skirts o' theirs, and 
they comes ag'in and fetches away the rabbits ; an' all 
you can do, as I can see, is to 'appen on them a-settin' 
the traps or a-'urtlin' a rabbit, an' then you almost 
want a witness. Ain't you never seen 'em, ma'am ? 
They looks wonderful big, ma'am — and mostly carries 
a baby or is a-drivin' a p'ramb'lator." 

I thought for a moment, and certainly recollected 
that of late there had been a great many women about 
my fields. In the spring, too, I had numerous offers 
to do stone picking, and almost for no pay at all. 

" How long have they learnt to do this ? " I 
asked. 

" Well, ma'am, it's 'ard to say. It's been gradually 
a-comin' on — ^progressin' year by year ever since they 
was forced to go to school. 'Eaven 'elp the p'lice, X 
say, if the wimmen is to be eddicated I " 

I was silent, for I felt troubled about the Stucks. 

" Who are the worst at this ? " I asked. 
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" I can't say. Polly Sweeting is as bad as any. 
She 'as a baby, an' I know her p'ramb'lator is right 
full up with rabbits ; but then there's the baby o' top, 
and if I touched of it there'd be sich a set out — I 
dursn't say nothin'. She keeps down in the lane 
while Jane Stuck empties the traps. Of all the 
poachin' as ever I see, this is the one that does git 
over me ! Boys, an' men, an' dogs, ain't nothin' to 
these same wimmen." 

The church clock struck one. 

I started and turned away, hurriedly bidding Mills 
good-bye. I meant to make up for lost time, and set 
off once more to the White House, with Mills's last 
plaintive words ringing in my ears. 

" If ever you see, ma'am, a wonderful big-looking 
woman a-walkin' in the fields, do you be sure, ma'am, 
as she is 'ung round, ma'am, with rabbits." 

Yet another hindrance met me by the way. This 
was Mr. Fellissima. 

" I saw you," he said, " having a long talk with 
Mills, and wondered if anything was wrong." 

I told him briefly what had occurred, and he 
laughed a long, low laugh, not agreeable to hear; 
then he was silent, and then he laughed again. 
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This vexed me, and I rushed to take the part of 
my sex, which I knew was being derided. 

" Poor things ! " I said; "poor women I Of course 
their husbands make them do it, or else they are wid- 
ows and driven to it to support their children." 

Mr. Fellissima leaned both hands on his stick and 
looked at me attentively. Then he said : 

" Do you suppose that it is only men who enjoy 
the luxuries and pleasures of life, and that women are 
so ethereal that bread and water is their favourite re- 
fection? There are such nuns — ^but it is quite un- 
natural to the sex." 

After a pause I said : " If it comes to that, in the 
sum we are both human beings, but man's nature is 
more easily satisfied with gross comfort and coarse 
pleasure;" and then I tried to quote, but not very 
accurately, I fear : 

" The good old rule — the simple plan 
Sufficeth them : that they should take 
Who have the power, and they should keep who can.'* 

Again he laughed, and I began to walk more rapidly, 
but he quickened his pace. A wonderful thing it was 
for a man at his age, but he kept in step with me, and 
I thought he did it intentionally. 
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"Well," he said, speaking slower than his wont, 
" did you ever know a woman who was nauseated with 
possession ? " 

The tone in which he spoke was expressive of in- 
tense disgust, so that, without abating my pace, I 
looked sharply at him. His peculiar countenance was 
never genial, and at this moment its expression was 
greedy. 

" It depends a good deal on the possessions as well 
as the possessor," I answered. "There are some 
things in life one would never tire of." 

" No Nunc dimittis 9 Ha ! " 

"Women's possessions are other people's happi- 
ness," I answered. " That's a thing one would neither 
like to leave nor dispose of." 

" You imply," said he rather sharply, " that men 
are grasping and selfish. If so, it often arises in the 
first place from selfishness on the part of a woman. 
Men slave their lives out to buy smart millinery and 
keep a smart turn out for their women, and these 
daughters of the horseleech cry, ' Give I give I ' But, 
after years of selfish enjoyment, it is possible for a 
man to be nauseated with possession, and to wish to 
share them not with others, but with another." 
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He spoke interrogatively. I had never heard him 
speak at such length. 

" Put yourself in my place. How would you feel 
if you had great possessions ? " 

I drew a long breath, as I looked all round where 
his domain stretched on either side, and at the Manor 
House, which showed so stately between its ancient 
oaks and elms. Oreat possessions ! I thought of my 
own by way of contrast, of course. They were pre- 
cious to me beyond the power of speech to convey. 

But what were they? Compared with his, how trivial 
and insignificant ! They were as the nest of a little 

bird in a hedge to the palace of a king. 

Then a curious simile, born of his question, arose in 
my mind. I remembered long ago that I was driving 
up Ludgate Hill. The sun was setting gloriously 
after a showery day, and 'rays of liquid gold illumi- 
nated the west front of St. Paul's. The towering pile 
was bathed in splendour, and the cross above the dome 
glittered like fire. The great doors under the lofty 
porch stood open beyond the massive columns, and 
people looking like dwarfs in proportion to the sur- 
rounding greatness were entering in. And the light 
passed through too : from windows high above, it fell 
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in subdued glory, like a hush, on marble tomb and 
column, clinging where it fell, as though it had 
reached a haven after a long search and had attained 
the presence of God. The pigeons perched upon the 
carved flowers outside, and climbed among the marble 
cherubs and measured garlands, grimy with smoke 
and city dust. They preened themselves in the sun- 
shine. They flirted and made love through their many 
generations, and bore patiently with the men of their 
time — the religion and the commerce. What did it 
matter though dynasties fell and churches were abol- 
ished ? Pigeons were pigeons still. From within rolled 
the sound of the organ and the singing of the choir — 
* Lord^ 710W lettest thou thy servant depart in peace ' ; 
and outside the little birds were busy building nests 
of sticks and straws, and heeded nothing about the 
mighty dead who lay sepulchred beneath in all earth's 
grandest pomp. Therefore I said : 

" It does not need great possessions to have some- 
thing very precious. As for me, I have everything. 
Everything — that is, the wealth of a contented mind." 

He was watching me narrowly, and it made me 
anxious, for I knew the power of scrutiny in his keen 
eyes. 
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He struck the earth with his stick, crying : " That 
is just the point ! When one has everything there 
may be just something with which one would gladly 
have less. Have you never had that experience ? " 

I would not for worlds have had him guess that 
his words struck home. I retied the bow of my veil 
under my chin so that he did not see my face for the 
moment, and he continued 2 

" I know such a man. He is sick to death of hav- 
ing everything for himself alone. He would give it 
all—" 

And again he paused interrogatively and I felt his 
side glance. 

" I should think," I suggested, " that he needs a 
little wholesome occupation of some kind. If ever I 
have such low spirits I rouse myself and begin to do 
something useful at once." 

"I think he needs a wife," said Mr. Fellissima 
almost sharply. 

" Then, in all conscience let him take one," I cried. 
" Rich men can at least do that. But you will see 
what the result will be. He is only greedy for an- 
other possession — a fresh slave to pander to his 
whims — some one who dare not defy him as a dog or 
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a servant would do, and on whom he may hope to lay 
the blame of his own sins in the day of judgment. 
Yes, through that gate, please. Oh, how late I shall 
be!" 

" What for? " he asked, speaking in a dull, cold tone. 

"Didn't I tell you that I was hurrying to eat 
goose with the Bedingars ? " 

" Oh, yes — to be sure ! A favourite dish with the 
Miss Bedingars, no doubt.'* 

" Michaelmas day ! " I exclaimed. 

" Bless me, so it is ! " 

" With whom do you eat goose? " 

« With no one— as I live ! " Then he added, " It 
is a grossly overestimated fowl. Why it should be 
classed with the angels I fail to understand. Possibly 
a religious mystery of some kind." 

" You miss a good thing in life ; and the Miss 
Bedingars' is the very goosiest of goosies." 

" I haven't a doubt of it." 

Then I bade him good morning, for we were in the 
street, and I had only to cross the road into the Bedin- 
gars' garden. 

The front door stood open, and through it came 
the following chant : 
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« Oh, Miss Bolleyne ! " 

" It is her ! " 

« But not at all like you ! " 

" Most unusual to be so late ! " 

" Has something happened ? " 

" You have frightened us so ! " 

" I know I'm late, and I'm very sorry ; but really 
you can not tell what a sea of obstacles I have been 
swimming through to get here at all." 

And then I told them what I knew they would 

understand as real difficulties and misfortunes — that 

the screw of my new cheese press did not answer, and 

that my brown Berkshires had broken into the stack 
yard and played havoc with a carrot clamp not yet 

earthed up. But of my lawyer's letters and Mr. Fel- 
lissima's whims I said nothing ; nor of Mills's mis- 
take, nor of Jane Stuck's sad departure. For it is 
well to draw a curtain — nay, if possible, to shut the 
door and turn the key — upon the weaknesses, delu- 
sions, and mistakes of one's friends, kinsfolk, and 
neighbours. 
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** Remnants of things that have passed away, 
Fragments of stone raised by children of clay." 

Byron. 

Hezekiah Stuck was threshing in my barn one 
morning when I started to visit the Bird Cage, and he 
threshed with the flail ; for if there is a thing in life 
toward which I feel bitter animosity it is a threshing 
engine. The noise is an objection, but far worse is 
the feeling that all the straw is being stamped to 
rubbish, only fit for packing crockery and drain pipes. 
Mr. Fellissima had dismissed Hezekiah, and Hezekiah 
has a family of children. Mr. Felissiraa was annoyed 
when Hezekiah came to me, and he excused the dis- 
missal on the ground that the laborers must learn to 
turn their hands to foundry work if they wanted to 
keep their families, since agriculture in future would 
depend chiefly on machinery. That Mr. Fellissima is 
hopelessly ignorant on this his pet subject, is patent 
to all who know what is the essence and soul of agri- 
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culture. Nor will he be persuaded that the founda- 
tion of the country would be shattered if the agri- 
cultural class disappeared into mines, foundries, and 
manufactories. It is the kind of logic to be ex- 
pected from a man who has never lived on the soil. I 
see now around me many cockney squires who have 
bought houses in this neighbourhood. At first their 
appearance was as strange as that of some foreign birds 
or beasts — flamingoes, parrots, or gorilla-apes; but 
now I accept them as part of the new order of things. 
They read more than the old squires did, but their 
ignorance upon country matters is as the darkness of 
Egypt ; and as they trip about their " parks " (as they 
call them) in fancy suits, or with patent-leather boots, 
pink ties, and gloves, they seem to me to be well in 
keeping with steam ploughs, which rake all the rubbish 
to the surface and bury the old topsoil, and with arti- 
ficial manures which starve the land, and threshing 
machines which are like modem charities — noisy in 
operation and pernicious in results. 

I left Hezekiah Stuck to his threshing. Poor 
Hezekiah ! He would be as incapable of going into a 
foundry as I should myself, and I shall keep him where 
he is, if I have to take my name oflf every charity list. 
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I was feeling sore at heart, and I turned, as is my cus- 
tom, toward one special part of my domain called 
" the ruins " ; and for some reason the spot is never so 
lovely as in the month of February. 

If I like one month better than another that month 
is certainly February. Whether on account of its 
peculiar festival of St. Valentine, or the sentimental 
turn it gives the whole cycle in leap year, I know not. 
It nibbles two whole days off the year, like some women 
who delight in keeping back small sums and slipping 
them into snug investments. It is an essentially tear- 
ful, womanish month. When the world is wound up, 
and the earth dead and buried in ether, will these 
days that thrifty month has stolen come to light, for 
our inheritance elsewhere ? At any rate, we have lost 
them forever, so far as February and this world are 
concerned. A month of mist and rain, with curious, 
weird effects of brilliant sunshine peneti-ating the damp 
air and striking smartly against the trunks and 
branches of the trees, making their interesting lines, 
sharply visible in black and vivid green; a month 
when the birds strive to sing with notes all imperfect 
and broken, half-finished songs — fearful, half -realized 
imagination, which will one day swell into the rapture 
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of passionate experience. It is the dawn of the year, 
the shy birth of new and tender hope, scarcely to be 
whispered, faint and soft, like the lambent air. 

I go to my ruins whenever I am in need of rest and 
refreshment. 

The land lies on a slope on the hillside toward the 
village, and consists of two acres of uncultivated ground. 
A gurgling stream runs through it, which is always 
coloured and swollen in February. It swirls past some 
old willow stumps, where, in the season, I have 
drawn many a grayling ashore with a worm. The 
reason it has never been cultivated is because it was 
the scene of an old convent, and part of the ruins are 
still visible. The cloisters were formed of yew trees, 
which were then clipped, but now grow as they please. 
No part of the walls is more than three feet high, ex- 
cept where the chimneys stood. In the space which 
was probably allotted to the garden of the nunnery 
many curious herbs still grow wild and scattered. 
Sweet marjoram, thyme, mint, are here and there, 
besides columbines, irises, white and blue violets, and 
quantities of snowdrops. Perhaps my aunt may have 
been responsible for these, and for the lilies of the val- 
ley and aconites, for I know she loved this ancient 
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wilderness. Any way, it pleased my fancy to think that 
the nuns had planted these flowers, and I looked with 
infinite delight upon the wild fruit trees, which for 
the most part are merely young saplings, self-sown 
from a former generation, while their parents, tired of 
standing, have seated themselves in grotesque attitudes 
on the grass. There are wild cherries, through whose 
white blossoms the bees in May delight to lounge ; sloes 
whose purple berries I gather to preserve in gin after 
the first October frost has mellowed them ; and last, 
but not least abundant, crab apples. The wild straw- 
berries grow chiefly beside the stream and spread their 
red berries upon thick cushions of old-gold moss, 
forming a sumptuous device in rich colouring. Very 
well can I understand how one noble knight, the 
founder of an ancient Scottish house, placed the 
berries and the white blossoms upon his helmet and 
took his name from them. 

All these things were as a future to be dreamt of 
in February. Then, there was nothing in the wilder- 
ness but the breath of the first mild day of spring — a 
harbinger of good things to come — and above and 
around the golden tassels of the hazelnut trees and 
the silver swelling buds of palm ; silver and gold above 
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my head, while below, spread about on the dazzling 

green turf, patches of snowdrops and aconites, silver 

and gold beneath my feet. I used to picture how the 

nuns had watched the nut trees and calculated for the 

promise when nutting time should come, and anxiously 

hoped the palm would be out by Palm Sunday. I 

loitered round the spot which tradition pointed out as 

their graveyard, and then I sat upon a piece of 

crumbling wall, wondering what it was that each of 

these beings, once living like myself, had loved and 

cherished most. Their garden, convent, stream, their 

very dust, was mine now, to drive a ploughshare 

through the midst of its most sacred essence, and dam 

the river for a mill. But a kindred feeling moved my 

heart when I thought how vain is human life, that God 

Almighty has made less lasting than the flowers of the 

field, and less continuous than a rivulet. 

When I thought of the hopes and fears which had 

throbbed and died out forever on that spot and added 

nothing to the generations of men, I was thankful to 

go back to my farm, to feel an interest in the first hatch 

of young chickens, to listen to the narrow escapes of 

the Miss Bedingars from Mrs. Smeeby's " overtaking," 

puzzling myself, as I sliced the oranges for the year's 
8 
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marmalade, as to what would be the end of it all, and 
whether Agatha would marry Eichard or not. 

On this particular morning I was going farther. 
Beyond the ruins there stands a cottage, which, for 
Bome reason unknown to me, is called " the Bird 
Cage." It is a timber and plaster construction, with 
a long, sloping roof, whose undulating surface guar- 
antees the antiquity of shaky rafters beneath. 

It stands near a pool where I keep some good 
trout. On that pool a pair of swans lived for the 
space of one summer. They came there to breed. 
The female sat on a little peninsula, which was origi- 
nally an island. All the geography here is Lillipu- 
tian, and this island is no larger than my tea table. 
It was connected with the mainland by a bundle of 
faggots, which I directed John Cracknell to put there 
to enable me to reach the island when I wanted to 
cast from it. The swan sat on what she considered a 
comfortable nest, made of these same faggots, which 
she had dragged out one by one, making no reference 
to me, and arranged to her liking on the farther side 
of the island. 

I found that this arrangement was proceeding 
when I came down to fish one day late in April, and 
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in consequence I gave over my fishing for the season 
and amused myself instead by watching the comple- 
tion of the drama. The male bird defied me now and 
again. He was vain of possessing a whole pond and 
a wife sitting on an island. He made himself splendid 
to look at, and showed himself to his hen, and she 
looked at him between the rushes with that humble, 
self-deprecating air so fiattering to the male mind. 

They did me out of my fishing ; and I objected to 
them on that water, for I firmly believe that neither 
duck, heron, nor even moorhen, is so destructive to 
fish as a pair of breeding swans. They not only eat 
young fish, but all the food supplies for fish life. I 
decided to forbid the swans to settle there again, and 
for this purpose I instructed Nellie Prior, who lives 
at " the Bird Cage," to drive them away if they came 
again. 

It is hard to realize that Nellie (who pays me a 
peppercorn rent) was not so long ago the village 
belle. She was indeed a very pretty girl. Her parents 
were people of great respectability, and pets of Mrs. 
Smeeby. 

At that time there was a young brother of Golding 
Goodey living in tjhe. village. This man was a terrible 
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drunkard, with a brutish countenance. For those 
who are led away by an overmastering passion, and 
sin knowing their sin, there is hope — one must com- 
passionate them ; but for the nature which is capable 
of justifying its abominations, and sees "wo Aarm," 
there is no hope. 

Why we put up with that man I cannot think, but 
it was our way. Do we not all bear with crime 
and wink at wickedness in our great cities, which is 
just as unjustifiable. The fate of Sodom and Gomor- 
rah is the only hope for such plague spots, but God 
delays. . - . This man set his wicked mind upon 
Nellie Prior, but we none of us foresaw the end. 

I have seen tramps of the worst class tear sprays 
of may and roses from the hedges and strip the flow- 
ers and throw them crushed and mangled in the dust. 
Why do they do itf Providence never meant the 
flowers for them. 

One Sunday evening the two old Priors had gone 
to visit their son, who was ill at Gorhamcester, and 
left Nellie alone in the house at the end of the street. 
That was Goodey's chance. He was a little drunk, 
but not more so than usual on Sunday. The villainy 
may not have been altogether premeditated ; but he 
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contrived to surprise poor Nellie alone, and sneaked 
away again before her parents returned. 

I could have wished, for her sake, that she had 
died. That mercy was denied her, but life with shat- 
tered reason and the lesser evil of lifelong disfigure- 
ment are her lot. 

At first there was a great storm of indignation 
against Goodey ; but he is a strong man, and no one 
in the village durst reproach him or give evidence 
against him. I was determined that he should leave 
the place, for I saw no chance for poor Nellie unless 
he did. I had my difficulties, for Mrs. Smeeby wished 
to place Nellie in an asylum — an unnecessary cruelty ; 
but Mrs. Smeeby always prefers that institution to 
which she is a subscriber should deal with cases. For 
some inconceivable cause Mr. Fellissima liked Goodey, 
and tried his best to smooth matters over. This he 
might have done, and I feared he would succeed, till 
I saw that he quailed before the unspoken menace 
in Eichard's face. Mr. Fellissima was certainly not 
disgusted at the crime. Then, to add to my difficul- 
ties, the Miss Bedingars came near to agreeing with 
Mr. Fellissima. For, if he thought Goodey's conduct 
natural and excusable, the Miss Bedingars declared 
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that Nellie must have been to blame. Moreover, they 
told me that it was "very indelicate" of me "to 
interfere," and they held up their hands at Eichard. 

At last Goodey was compelled to leave the parish. 
Eichard managed this, and then I induced Mrs. 
Smeely to assent that poor Nellie should come to my 
" Bird Cage." There she lives in peace, weaving me 
baskets of rushes or straw, and sometimes weeding my 
garden paths and dining in the kitchen. She is cer- 
tainly better, and can sometimes do a piece of needle- 
work. Eest and quiet she shall have while I live ; but 
a sense of pain strikes me when I see her pale, worn 
face and blind eye, and listen to her feeble, childish 
chatter. She is generally foolishly happy, but there 
are times of terrible distress if anything touches the 
strained chords of memory. 

It was toward the end of February, after I had 
visited Nellie, that it so happened I heard the sound 
of a horn and the chorus of hounds bearing down 
toward my ruins. They seldom pass my way, for this 
is the only covert on my property. I knew, therefore, 
that Eeynard must be making straight for the rabbit 
holes in the bank of the stream, about halfway be- 
tween Nellie's cottage and the ruins. I hurried a little 
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and gained a glimpse of him, but he slipped into the 
water and ran up the stream out of sight. Not wish- 
ing to be placed in the midst of a pack of hounds, I 
ran some yards after him along the bank, and then 
turned at right angles into the shelter of the ruins. 
A gigantic hornbeam stretched its long tapering 
branches right and left. Its gnarled trunk was riven 
up the centre. Against this I leaned, foreseeing that 
it would afford me good hiding. Presently I heard 
the thud of the galloping hoofs on the soft turf, 
followed by the cracking of twigs and branches, and 
could see a pink coat here and there shining through 
the hazel and underwood. 

The hounds were at fault till a cry from outside 
the wood resounded " Tally-ho ! gone away ! " followed 
by repeated blasts of the horn. Then came a thunder- 
ing sound of the hunt galloping past in the open. 
Eeynard had doubled back again, but in sight of the 
hounds. 

Then it was that I saw, coming down the edge of 
the stream toward me, a lady mounted on a small 
grey Arab, and by her side a gentleman in pink 
on a brown horse. They were not following the 
hounds. 
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I recognized Agatha Sylvestre, and the son of a 
rich magnate who liv^ed in our new neighbourhood. 

The retreat which I had reserved for myself 
against the hounds I now availed myself of, for this 
couple were in close conversation, which I shrank 
from intruding upon. 

I stepped inside the tree and watched to see what 
might happen, through a round hole where a dead 
branch had rotted itself out. An owl sat above me 
blinking in the gloom, and I dreaded lest I should 
scare her, and that she should take flight and reveal 
my presence. 

On they came. He was speaking very earnestly 
in a low tone. Her face was flushed — I could not 
tell whether with pleasure or not. As they passed 
I heard him say : " Then I shall have ten thousand a 
year. Don't refuse me!" 

Her eyes sparkled (they were so blue — as blue as 
forget-me-nots) ; her hair, that caught the sunshine on 
a thousand little curls, was brushed from her brow by 
the fresh breeze, and fun — which flashed all over her 
face in smiles and dimples — at these last words broke 
out into a ringing laugh. The little grey Arab danced 
along the narrow path with the easy, swaying motion 
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peculiar to that breed, as though he were playing 
with the earth beneath his feet and the pretty child 
upon his back. I crept out of my tree to see the 
last of them, and I too laughed. " I shall have ten 
thousand a year. Don't refuse me!" Oh, she was 
right to laugh ! I laughed myself ! 

Then suddenly, with a spring, I was inside my 
tree again, for I saw him returning up the path, his 
horse pounding the soft earth as he came. His hat 
was crushed firmly on his head and he butted his 
way through the branches. His face was white and 
his brow was set. He did not see me inside my tree, 
and I stayed there till he .was well away. Then I 
crept out, and laughed again. " Ten thousand a year. 
Don't refuse me ! " 

But, ah ! Would she always laugh? Was there not 
something in ten thousand a year that it was not well 
to reject? I thought of all it meant apart from him, 
of ccjurse — and then I was suddenly overcome when I 
remembered that Kichard had not one — not one thou- 
sand a year. He never would have, never, till — I 
thought with unwonted complacency of sundry small 
sums for which I had had no immediate use, and 
which were invested here and there. I was very 
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comfortably off, and with these my income made a 
respectable figure ; but, alas ! there are some things 
one cannot give, nor others receive, until after one is 
dead. What is the use to me, I thought, of my 
money ? Years ago, when it would have made all the 
difference in the world, and youth, and the pleasures 
of youth lay ready, it was just the money that was 
wanting. Now surely the summer time of abundance 
has come to a tree that is sere, and which stands in 
the wilderness, alone. 

I sat me down on a block of stone above the 
graves of the nuns, and the world was blurred to me 
through a mist of tears. My life seemed to have 
reached a blank end ; the years had come to me when 
there was no pleasure in them. I wished that God 
would take me hence, and let me leave all my posses- 
sions to those who would enjoy them. How slowly, 
slowly, the hours sped ! And I might live on to see 
others miss their happiness of this life while I stood 
by prohibited from helping them, and this, I reflect- 
ed, is life — first to suffer one's self, and then to stand 
by and see others suffer. Then my longing to die 
passed into a regret that I had ever been born. 

I looked up into the dark foliage of an ancient 
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yew, whose smooth branches showed silvery in the 
pale light, and there I fancied I saw again the sunny 
curls and bright blue eyes of youth and the pleas- 
ure of life, and heard again the ringing musical 
laugh. 

Yet age and disappointment seemed to gainsay 
the hope and promise of youth. 

Whence it came I know not — it may have come 
on the song of a bird, or along a sunbeam, or per- 
haps some spirit from the Unseen spoke to mine as 
they spoke to the prophets of old — but I suddenly 
roused myself at a new thought. 

" It is better to have lived, for to have lived, no 
matter how, is to have received the king's commis- 
sion, and that is a distinction which raises one above 
common clay for all time, and gives one a grip 
upon the fortress of eternity itself." 

And so thinking, I rose to return to my farm. 
Above me, as I walked, a rent in a grey cloud 
showed the blue of the ether beyond, and the dis- 
tance between heaven and earth seemed measured 
and lessened by the kindly cloud. All this distress- 
ful world at its best, full of unanswered questions, 
veiled secrets, mistaken devotion, and blind worship. 
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and all its silver and golden promises, was, after 
all, a cramped and narrow apportionment from the 
great whole of God's universe, which stretches 
boundlessly onward — a vast design of love and 

hope. 

• •••••• 

And yet I could not forget that he had ten 
thousand a year and Bichard had not one. 



CHAPTER X. 

" For why f The Lord our God is good ; 
His mercy is forever sure ; 
His truth at all times firmly stood, 
And shall from age to age endure." 

** The golden age never leaves the world ; it exists still, and 
shall exist till love, health, poetry are no more, but only for the 
young." 

One advantage in living in a community like 
ours was that we all knew each other's habits and 
opinions to a nicety, so that we could every one of 
us picture what the rest were about at any given 
hour of the twenty-four, and we each knew before- 
hand the views which the others would hold on any 
given subject. 

It is not too much to say that we knew each 
other's minds as well as we knew each other's gar- 
dens. We could all tell the precise corner or border 
where at certain seasons the same growth was sure 
to be found. I always envied the Miss Bedingars 
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their spice tree, and I never passed the particular 
corner of the wall inside which it grew without 
sniffing, as soon as I saw that the syringa was giv- 
ing over. The Miss Bedingars could never manage 
Neapolitan violets, and went without them all the 
winter unless I gave them some; but the glory of 
the rectory garden was its wall fruit. All this 
we took for granted. Try as we might, we could 
never manage to compete with each other all 
round. 

At first sight this may not appear to be so ad- 
vantageous as it really was. It might be thought 
to rob society of all those little surprises which go 
BO far to make up its charm, and further to stop 
the flow of conversation by rendering the expression 
of opinion needless. But we never found that it 
did so. Our habits were settled and recognized, so 
that no one dreamed of disputing them, any more 
than they would have held it reasonable to question 
the rising and the setting of the sun or find fault 
with the moon for giving us every possible view of 
her countenance. We might sometimes wish that 
it had pleased the Almighty to rule our friends' 
hearts and minds a little differently, but we never 
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were so devoid of tact as to murmur aloud at each 
other's ways and notions. 

Our society was not a mere transient affair such 
as modern life produces, where no one wants any 
one or anything for long, and people come together 
from far and wide, and are herded and penned like 
cattle in a market — all strange to one another, and 
all to be disposed of willy nilly to any one who 
fancies them. 

One Sunday morning I did not feel well, and 
so I stayed away from church — a thing that I very 
seldom do, for I like to keep to my regular habits. 
Moreover, as I sit in church, many things occur to 
my mind which do not often come there at other* 
times; and though they are foK the most part but 
remotely connected with religion, they are not alien 
subjects. The attraction of great preachers I have 
never felt, nor yet of the sumptuous music so high- 
ly prized by many people; but every week I like 
to sit and listen to the incomparable poetry of the 
liturgy, rolling its majestic harmony through the 
ages, and flooding over our heads its marvellous im- 
agery of the earth and the world to come — of man 
and God. 
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A long service embraces many subjects, and 
makes mention of many things in heaven and earth 
— between that rare thing, "the wicked man that 
turneth away from the wickedness that he hath 
committed," to the peace of God which passeth un- 
derstanding. 

This and much else echoes over our heads, and 
sometimes a word of it touches our hearts, for true 
religion is briefly an understanding heart, and it 
rests largely in our own power to possess something 
of the poetic faculty of David, or, I will add, of 
God himself. Their spirits are held before us, and 
it depends upon our will whether we choose to re- 
flect them or not. What is a church but a shrine 
where the memory of the righteous is had in re- 
membrance? and if one dreams a little in this way 
during divine service I see no harm in it — in fact, 
I generally feel much better afterwards. Powers 
temporal, and the death to which we must all of 
us go, the resurrection that some of us hope for, 
and heaven and hell — who can say how much of 
all these deep matters we have realized who, genera- 
tion after generation, have sat on these time-worn 
benches? 
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In the weekday I am sometimes disturbed by 
Eebecca Silitoe's mangle. It is strange how that 
which is most prosaic sometimes contrives to become 
mingled with the heroic. It only needs the tiniest 
film to connect the most incongruous thoughts. The 
gossamer thread of sentiment flung out by chance is 
wafted hither and thither, till Fate directs where it 
falls. Close to the church, on the southwest side, is a 
cottage, where a widow lives who has supported her- 
self for years by a mangle. All the week that mangle 
never ceases, and on Wednesdays and Fridays and 
saints' days in summer, when the window behind my 
back is open for the air, I can hear it creaking and 
groaning like an instrument of torture ; most espe- 
cially is it audible in the lessons, so that parts of Holy 
Writ always recur to my mind whenever I hear a 
woman grinding a mangle. I do not know that there 
is any objection to this. It is the sound of honest 
toil, and most sincerely do I believe that my God 
loves the poor widow who lives by honest toil, as 
much as he does the finest poet that ever breathed. 
At any rate, he is the poet who of all others 
has done most to cast a halo round their simple 

lives. 

9 
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I have sat alone in my pew since the death of 
my uncle; but for the space of nearly three years 
the seat I used to occupy in his lifetime was pretty 
regularly the playground of a little grey mouse. 
She generally appeared during the second lesson, 
and played about, peeping at me from behind some 
bibles, all through the litany. I cannot think what 
made her do it. Perhaps she had a laudable ambi- 
tion to catch a human being in her best mood and 
observe her behaviour. She was a model to me in 
neatness and prudence, and the naive simplicity of 
her confidence amused me. I can see her now, sit- 
ting on the edge of the red cushion, her little hands 
clasped, and her gaze riveted upon the rector as he 
gave out his text, " N"ow the serpent was more subtle 
than any beast of the field." The preacher held 
forth upon these old mysteries, and the dim sunlight 
fell upon us through the lattice panes — it always 
shines on my back for two Sundays in February — 
and the regular breathing of old Golding Goodey 
who was fast asleep, assured mousie of immunity from 
persecution. 

I never told Golding Goodey. He would have 
said : " Mouse, is that ? Oy'U gie that mouse ! " where- 
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upon his wife would have set a trap ; and though I 
dislike mice, as a rule, and am bitter against them 
in my garden and ricks, I felt a curious liking for 
this Sunday friend. I fear that the crafty wiliness 
of the devil or man was brought against her and 
triumphed at last. I should be glad to know some- 
thing of the habits of mice, and the length of days 
the Creator has ordained to them. What she made 
of us, and the rector's sermons about the things that 
pass our understanding, will never be known. I dis- 
like Golding Goodey, partly, perhaps, on account of 
his brother, and wish that my seat in church were 
not so near him ; but what my dear Aunt Prissy and 
Uncle Fetherstonhaugh endured for so long I may 
well bear with. I have an added grievance, that I 
cannot disabuse my mind of the idea that he did set 
a trap for that mouse, and enjoyed catching her. 
He might well do so, being the sexton ; and I know 
he rubbed his hands when he heard that some one 
was dead. He was a tall, somewhat handsome man, 
with a stride in his walk, a stentorian voice, and a 
taste for drink. He dug graves better than any man 
in the country, and, like most men with voices, he 
was very conceited. I never saw him hopelessly drunk, 
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but he had a habit of taking too much ; so that one 
afternoon, as I was walking down the village to dine 
at the rectory, I met him coining from the Fleece, 
and he stopped in front of me to say, "Ex-cuse 
me, m'am, I am jist so drunk as I cannot make 
my obeisance to you as I should." I passed this 
revolting creature as rapidly as I could, merely 
replying, "Another time, Mr. Goodey — another 
time." 

In spite of Golding Goodey's disagreeable pres- 
ence, going to church has provided me with a part 
of life that nothing else would supply if that were 
taken away, and this is the fashion of it: From 
where I sit in my pew I have an excellent view of the 
congregation as well as of the preacher, of the west 
as well as of the east ; and as I am somewhat raised 
up, I can watch the faces of many people, as I sit, 
fanning myself, if the truth be told, when the weather 
is close and the sermon happens to be less interest- 
ing to me than to some. Most especially I like to 
look at the young, with their fresh, innocent faces. 
For them heaven is a thing that is to come hereafter. 
Their paradise lies before them — an idea that is some- 
what garish, perhaps, but lovely; of a golden city 
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with gates of pearl, a sapphire throne, and seraphims. 
There is one advantage which most of us hold over 
our juniors, and that is in the possession of two 
heavens — a paradise which lies behind us, which, alas ! 
we can never enter again, and another which we may 
humbly hope to enter yet — the heaven of our child- 
ish dreams. However wrong it may be, the heaven I 
think of most in church is the old one which lies 
behind me. It is linked to the one before me with 
the silver thread of my life, and it lies in my dreams 
with the brightest waters, the bluest skies, the green- 
est trees, and the fairest flowers; and the beings who 
people it are those that I love better than the angels. 
This paradise, in which my thoughts love to wander, 
has its shady bowers and sacred groves. The world 
where I live now, busying myself with cutting down 
such thistles as lie within my reach, and cultivating as 
well as may be such flowers as remind me of those 
far-oflE ones that grew in my Eden long ago, has a 
solemn feeling as of a graveyard ; and, indeed, it con- 
tains the buried hope and love of many a life besides 
my own. Yet I question if any of us could have 
stayed in Eden. How absurd, I often reflect, to think 
of locking up Agatha and Bichard there ! 
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A counterpart to these thoughts comes to me 
when I walk in Nature's temple, under the lofty 
pine trees, which keep up a weird antiphonal chant 
with the distant sea as it breaks on the harbour bar, 
and a thousand glories shine in the sunset across the 
water beyond the towers and spires of Gorhamcester 
which lies far off like a city in a dream. 

Then I feel just a little lonely, and I wonder how 
it would have been if some one had kept his word that 
he promised me in the Eden of our youth. Then it 
seems possible that it is even in this wilderness of 
thistles, this graveyard of hope, that the rarest flower 
of all thrives and flourishes. It can not grow in 
Eden, its root must be here, though the blossom be 
gathered for heaven hereafter; and its surpassing 
grace and loveliness are just outlined by the word 
— Forgiveness. 

It is seldom, I have said, that I do not go to 
church, but on this particular Sunday a severe head- 
ache obliged me to lie down all the morning, and in 
the afternoon I strolled in my garden. 

I stood to watch my cows come up to be milked. 
Silver was always the master cow, and walked first, 
and it amused me to see her determination to make 
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the heifers mind. As to the other cows, they gave her 
no trouble now, having been drilled and disciplined 
too long ever to dream of walking anywhere but in 
their proper places. I loitered about, dreaming, and 
raising questions in my own mind ; for I had seen the 
name Sir Charles Henzell in the paper, and I won- 
dered who he might be. 

It came about — I do not like to think of it now 
— just when Aunt Prissy died, that Uncle Fetherston- 
haugh told me that Charlie Henzell was married. I 
had the good sense to reflect that it was fortunate 
uncle wanted me, so that I had not much time to my- 
self ; nevertheless I had the wickedness to pray most 
fervently that I might never see Charles Henzell 
again. However, I have given up making these peti- 
tions, and I feel quite sure that were I and Charles 
Henzell to meet again to-morrow we should do so, as 
far as I am concerned, with perfect ease and friendli- 
ness, and have much to relate to one another which 
would be very interesting. " And yet," I thought, 
"whenever I begin to think like this my thoughts 
turn with such dissatisfaction to Richard Bedingar I 
He and Agatha are settling down into being brother 
and sister to one another, so far as I can see; and 
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Eichard appears absorbed in carrying out Mr. Fel- 
lissima's whims and whamsies. Not in making 
love ! 

" It is quite a new feature in life," I thought, gath- 
ering up my skirts to walk back through the farm- 
yard into the garden, " and one which was not there 
when I was Agatha's age — this friendly feeling be- 
tween young people. Eichard's shyness with her has 
quite worn off. He walks up here with her sometimes 
and talks to her to fill up the time, when he is wait- 
ing for workmen or builders. As for her, all I can 
say is, that she does not seem to mind him any 
more than she does my dogs or my birds to whom 
she distributes favours, just as she throws Eichard 
her cloak to carry, or lets him put on her galoshes 
for her. 

"They neither of them know how much tried I 
feel by their conduct, for> after all, the truest happi- 
ness in life is not found when we are busy embalm- 
ing the dead bodies of what once were living hope 
and love, and making this earth a storehouse for 
mummied remains ; neither is it true to say, as some 
do now, that happiness is not for man, nor to 
whine as others do to be laid among the lilies when 
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they are dead ; as though loveliness were not be 
enjoyed, and lilies not be smelt by people who are 
alive." 

By this time I had reached my bed of lilies, which 
were in full bloom, and I stood a moment contem- 
plating them. 

" Happiness," I thought, " is for those who under- 
stand how to ' live light i' the sun,' and to expand 
their hearts among the lilies ; and the sun shines as 
brightly as ever it did, and the lilies grow in it, but it 
is just a little hard upon us not to be allowed to culti- 
vate and grow them." 

The sound of approaching footsteps interrupted 
my reflections and made me turn my head. It was 
the rector, who was advancing towards me with his 
hand outstretched. 

" Miss BoUeyene ! " he cried, " I was afraid that 
you were ill. We all feared that something was 
wrong when we saw you were not in church, so I have 
come to inquire." 

It is always pleasant to see the rector — especially 
when he comes without Mrs. Smeeby — and I walked 
towards him at once. 

" I did not feel well," I answered, " but I think it 
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was only the thunder yesterday which upset me ; for 
I am much better this evening." 

" That's right." 

"Shall we take a stroll in the garden till tea is 
ready ? " 

" By all means. How well the lilies are blooming ! " 

"Ah, yes! I was thinking so when you came. 
They grow every year without the least trouble; all 
they want is to be left alone. But you know that 
is a little uninteresting." 

"Ah! The human mind likes to twist every- 
thing into a fashion of its own, and improve upon 
the wild and natural. Yet the result is not always 
a success. As we grow older I think we are more 
disposed to leave things to Nature. Plants, men, 
and animals are guided by a sure instinct, and 
know what is for their good." 

"Not always, surely!" and then, moved by a 
sudden impulse, I said, "Just look at Eichard and 
Agatha ! " 

The rector jumped, and, stopping short, stared 
at me. " Oh, my goodness me ! " he cried. " Is that 
cat out of the bag? I mean, is it permissible to 
make observations?" 
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"Oh, for you and me — surely it is, rector." 

" Well, I should think so ; but Mrs. Smeeby won't 
allow it. She never lets me remark on those sub- 
jects, and no doubt she is very wise. But tell me, 
would it be desirable, do you think?" 

" Why not, supposing they care for each 
other ? " 

"Well, then, depend upon it, it will take place, 
provided there is reciprocity in the matter." 

"Oh, it doesn't follow at all! That is by no 
means always the case." 

"I dare say he is too prudent, and wants en- 
couraging." 

"It is not that. They don't know their own 
minds." 

"That is bad, because, believe me, no one can 
teach them. However, for my part, when I see 
that indecision, I rather take the young people's 
side. I may not be able to focus things so as to 
see as clearly as they do. We old people are full 
of romance. It is the young who 'dree their ain 
weird,' and that is how they furnish their after life 
with ghosts and shadows." 

"Ghosts and shadows!" I repeated. 
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"Exactly, my dear. That is just what I mean. 
Mrs. Smeeby, alas ! never understands this, but then 
hers is a remarkably balanced mind. She has the 
clearness of youth with the wisdom of experience. 
Such people are very rare. Ordinary people at our 
time of life walk about accompanied by so much 
that no one else can see — fantastic memories — 
dreams of what might have been — and these shad- 
ows get in our way and prevent our seeing facts 
clearly. For instance, to a child that gooseberry 
bush is a gooseberry bush; but who knows the as- 
sociations which may envelop that particular goose- 
berry bush for some of his elders, so that they 
see it glorified out of all knowledge — more precious 
than a pomegranate and choicer than a mango 
tree ? " 

He paused and sighed, and then continued in a 
low voice, as if speaking to himself: 

"Childhood has much, very much; and so has 
youth — ^beauty, love, enjoyment. But in age we 
have treasures that neither time, nor moth, nor 
rust can corrupt, and they are not facts but shad- 
ows." 

The old man's eyes shone quite brightly, and I 
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looked at him in silent astonishment, for the ex- 
pression of his face was triumphant. 

But it was time for tea, and the rector was 
a connoisseur of that beverage, never having 
forgotten " the fragrant bohea of your aunt 
Prissy." 

A few days later I could not resist talking to 
Eichard. I told him that he was now of an age 
when young people fell in love, and that it would be 
very good for him to do so. To my amazement he 
exclaimed, in a piteous tone: 

"I have! But she won't have me." 

" Oh ! " I cried, concealing my consternation as 
well as might be, "then you must have managed 
badly. How did you ask her?" 

" I did not ask her at all, but I can see that she 
likes others better, and herself most of all. And, after 
all, why should she care for me ? " 

" That is to say, you are easily discouraged," I 
answered. 

" Oh, no, but I can see how much her liking is 
worth when she will talk to me one day and to some- 
body else the next." 

" That is only her way." 
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"It's the way of a girl who does not care for 
you. Besides, there is always something, at the 
bottom of it, if she is very agreeable, so that I 
really like her least when she is most inclined to 
talk." 

" Explain yourself," I said. 

" Well, one day her brother, Captain Sylvestre, 
was at the manor ; and he always makes himself dis- 
agreeable to me. I heard him say to her, ' I wonder 
how you can talk to that Bedingar, who is only a 
common farmer.' And she answered, 'At any rate, 
he is more interesting than that Holden, who is only 
a common soldier.' You know Captain Holden is 
her brother's great friend, and they are over at the 
Sylvestres' a great deal together. He was very angry 
with her for saying this; so she said: 'Well, what 
can he do except talk about polo and hunting, and 
how much tobacco he smokes ? I'll tell you what it 
is, Gerald : if you won't let me amuse myself with 
Eichard Bedingar, I shall ask Alice Congleton to come 
and stay with mef* and Sylvestre went away in a 
rage. She did not know that I had heard this, but 
all the afternoon she was very pleasant to me; and 
she thought that I did not notice how she kept look- 
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ing at Holden and Sylvestre, to whom she would not 
speak at all, being quite taken up with making a pet 
of me. At last Sylvestre came up and sat down right 
in front of us ; so Agatha sighed and looked at me, 
as much as to say, ' What a bore — isn't he ? ' but he 
would not go away ; so presently she said : ' Eichard, 
I wish you would learn to sneeze as loud as Alice 
Congleton. Then we could talk to each other with- 
out Gerald coming near us.' I could not help 
laughing, for you know Miss Congleton yells when 
she sneezes, and it drives Sylvestre out of the 
house. 

" No, I am not going to trouble myself any more 
about her," he said ; and then, as if moved by a sud- 
den thought, he added earnestly : " She is — awfully — 
pretty ; but — she doesn't care a snap of her little 
fingers for anything but her own fun. The worst 
thing she has ever done happened last week. I sup- 
pose you heard about the nun ? " 

" No," I answered, " I have not been well enough 
to go out and hear much." 

" Well, I must say I thought it was altogether too 
bad," said Eichard. " You know the general has an 
only sister, who is not a nun exactly, but something of 
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the kind. She belongs to a particular order who are 
scarcely ever allowed out. However, she had been very 
ill, and the general wanted to see her about some- 
thing, and so she was allowed to come to him. Out 
of respect for her feelings the general would not 
permit Agatha to invite any one to the house, and no 
one who called was to be admitted. The lady stayed 
most of her time in her room, which was fitted up 
like a chapel, I believe, and as she was a great in- 
valid she went to bed early, and her breakfast was 
sent upstairs to her. Well, Agatha got very tired of 
seeing no one. Altogether, I fancy that she felt 
bored ; so one night she contrived to possess herself 
of her aunt's dress, and getting up very early she 
went out in it, and made William take the dog-cart 
and drive her over to Mr. Fellissima's, and not let 
out that she had been anywhere. I think most of 
the servants knew, but they only said they believed 
Miss Sylvestre had gone out walking — which she often 
does before breakfast. However, the aunt could not 
find her clothes, and was in a great way. She could 
not put on other people's clothes, and so she had 
to stay where she was. Of course, when General 
Sylvester heard what a state his sister was in he 
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knew that Agatha was at the bottom of it; but he 
expected her back every moment. At last, when 
luncheon came, he ordered out the cart and threw 
himself into it in a regular passion. He was sure 
that somehow or other she had gone over to the 
manor, and he drove there as hard as ever the horse 
could lick. However, Mr. Fellissima was so charmed 
with Agatha that he insisted on taking her to a gar- 
den party; and they had started by half an hour 
when General Sylvestre got to the manor. He had 
the good sense not to go after them, as it would not 
have done any good, making a row at a garden party. 
The people at the party were mostly strangers, it be- 
ing ten miles off, at HoUowvale Cross, and no one 
recognized Agatha, but many of them were very as- 
tonished at the dress, and put her appearance at the 
party down to Mr. Fellissima's foreign ways. I believe 
some people nearly found her out, because they knew 
about nuns, and they said that her dress belonged 
to an order who were never allowed out at parties. 
They questioned her, but Agatha was able to answer 
them, and even gave them her blessing, and all this 
BO properly that they could not fail to be satisfied. 

They little knew how she had been taking lessons 
10 
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from her aunt. She looked awfully pretty, and some 
men there were quite wild to think she should be a 
nun. When she got back home her aunt wept and 
howled to think of what had been done with her 
dress, and called it desecration. But Agatha doesn't 
mind a bit ; in fact, she dances about the room with 
delight whenever you ask her about it. When the 
aunt was taking a walk in the kitchen garden 
Agatha made me look at her over the top of the 
wall. I did not know anything about the aunt; in 
fact, I had never heard of her existence ; but Agatha 
met me going to the stables to see about altering 
the pavement in the loose boxes, to make them like 
those at the manor, and she called me to her, and, 
locking the gate of the kitchen garden before my 
eyes, she said, ' Eichard, I forbid you to see what is 
on the other side of that wall.' I felt so provoked, 
that I set my foot in a hole where a loose brick had 
come out, scrambled on to the wall and sat on the 
top, shouting out, 'What ^a sight! what a sight!' 
before I had time to realize that there was a very 
ugly old woman without any teeth, in a hideous 
dress, who screamed at me. When I looked round 
to tell Agatha what I thought of her for this, she 
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had taken to her heels ; and when she met her 
father she actually had the cheek to declare that 
she was locking the kitchen -garden gate to pre- 
vent my looking at her aunt. No, she makes a 
fool of lots of fellows, but she sha'n't make a fool 
of me.'* 

Which conclusion on the part of Richard was 
not a very clear deduction, I thought, from what he 
had just revealed to me. 

" The fact is," he continued, " she gets her own 
way too much; and, as far as she is concerned, all 
the good in life is simply to derive as much fun as 
possible for herself out of everything. Mr. Fellis- 
sima makes her worse. You should just see how he 
laughs when he talks about her as the nun I He 
declares that she walked about with her hands de- 
voutly folded, and a benign smile on her face, and 
that he would have been taken in by her himself 
if she had not arrived in her father's dog-cart at 
that early hour. Did I tell you that Mr. Fellissima 
wants me to travel in America for him, to find out 
all the newest agricultural implements ? He is quite 
crazy on the subject, and offers to pay all my ex- 
penses for a year. I should like to go immensely." 
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"Well," I answered after a moment's thought, 
" I suppose you had better go." I said this, feeling 
very hopeless, for Eichard spoke of Agatha with 
the coolness of a dispassionate critic. Love, I de- 
cided, did not exist between them. Meantime, to 
what would Mr. Fellissima's whims lead? I knew 
very well that no farmer could afford to neglect his 
land as Eichard was doing, and I felt deeply trou- 
bled and sore perplexed by the turn things were 
taking. 

The more I thought over this conversation the 
greater became my perplexity. That Eichard cared 
for this girl I did not doubt ; but whether he realized 
how seriously his feeling for her might affect his 
life, was very uncertain. Then I felt that this is the 
great sorrow of life. The most pitiful grief that 
human hearts are called upon to suffer is, that we 
can none of us tell which was the great day of our 
life till time has ripened us, and we bow our heads 
because the summer is past. While we ascend we 
hope. "To-morrow, and yet to-morrow, I shall 
live I " Thus the zenith of our life is reached ; and 
only when the descent has begun, and we know 
that we can never stand so high again, is it clear 
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to us when and where we loved and gloried most. 
True, some of us may know that it was only a fig- 
ure of clay, finely draped. True, we may gird at 
ourselves for our folly, and maintain that we are 
happier and far more blessed in the calm cool of 
humbler bliss. Yet that one day, that one hour, 
that one face will haunt us, and come again to 
stand between us and all else in heaven and earth, 
in the hour of our death and the day of our judg- 
ment. 

That Eichard was stung by her flippancy more 
than he chose to admit was very clear to me, and 
he was galled by the idea that her brother despised 
him. Moreover, he was unsettled, for never before 
had I heard him consider tlie idea of leaving Stan- 
stead, and now it was only too obvious that it would 
be a relief to him to get away. 

Of course, I decided, " Only time can settle these 
things," but I marvelled why it should be that the 
young should be so blind as to cast away the best 
years of their life, and I wished that Eichard had 
been less cool and dispassionate and more deter- 
mined in his courtship. But the fact is, man is 
but a poor, puny creature set in this world of re- 
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lentless Fate. In spite of his abominable preten- 
tiousness, the insects alone on this earth of ours 
would eat him up if it were not for the birds 
and fishes. 



CHAPTER XL 

KatTuirtne, — Of all thy suitors, here I charge thee, tell 
whom thou lovest best ; see thou dissemble not. 

Bianea. — Believe me, sister, of all the men alive, I never 
yet beheld that special face which I could fancy more than any 
other. 

Kath, — Minion, thou liest. 

Nearly a year passed away, and Eichard re- 
turned from America brimful of newfangled ideas 
and extravagant notions, with which he caused quite 
a commotion in our quiet lives. Machines and in- 
ventions were the one topic of conversation, and 
Mr. Fellissima was supremely satisfied because his 
model farm, which paid no rent and cost him five 
hundred a year, was superior in the tricks and 
dodges of its agriculture to that of any one else. 
Old Lord Heathsporran was quite in the shade, and 
the Marquis of Islington (freshly come people — a 
new creation, who had taken his title from the 
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place where his house of business was situated) 
could no longer boast of high farming. 

For my own part, I felt nothing but aversion 
for these unscriptural methods of cultivating the 
earth, and I have never been able to reconcile my- 
self to these so-called improvements. The earth was 
given to man to cultivate, and it is evading the true 
issues of the case when he goes into a foundry and 
makes an engine to do it for him. The results are 
just this, that the engine has a good time of it and 
man has a bad one. More wealth may accrue — 
I can not say; but, if so, it is wealth of that na- 
ture by which men gain the world and lose their 
souls. 

Ours was an old-world village which had man- 
aged to do without the science and art of modern 
life. The greater number of its inhabitants were 
ignorant of writing and arithmetic, though most of 
us could spell well enough to read our Bibles with 
the assistance given us on Sunday of hearing it 
plainly read in church. And yet I maintain that it 
takes many great men, to say nothing of noble 
women, to make such a village as ours was. For 
there were poverty and hardship among us, and the 
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lessons of life, its achievements and victory, were 
for those who wrestled with a lifelong enemy, gaunt 
and hideous, relentless and cruel. It pressed round 
the cradle of the infant and hunted the aged into 
the workhouse. That enemy was Want, and the 
disappointing part of it was, that this persistent foe 
drew the supplies which kept him going from that 
taste for drink with which even the best families in 
the place were more or less tainted. 

The life of the present day is replete with reme- 
dies and nostrums. In Stanstead we aimed much 
lower than the perfection of modem standards. We 
recognized the crooks in each other's natures, and 
accepted them as part of the discipline with which 
God was pleased to visit us. Hopeless drunkards 
we had to bear with, but we took the boys and 
girls into our service, and tried to make men and 
women of them — although if they broke down like 
their fathers we were not surprised — ^and by what- 
ever means in our power we kept the respectable 
poor out of the workhouse. 

In such a village new inventions were not likely 
to be appreciated. No one in Stanstead except Mr. 
Fellissima felt pleasure in the new engines; but 
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Eichard brought some presents, which were yery 
kindly received. The most satisfactory was proba- 
bly the most expensive — certainly so if the trouble 
of transport be considered. It was a small cart, 
very lightly built for a pair of handsome goats, and 
of course this quaint turnout was a gift to Agatha 
Sylvestre. The vehicle was a mere cobweb of deli- 
cate steel wires, and the goats were the largest, 
most handsomely bearded and homed creatures that 
I ever saw. They required great care, being of a 
rare and delicate breed. 

" The pity is," said Agatha with a sigh, " there 
are so few people here to see me." So she resolved 
to get herself invited to Lady Singleton's when 
Ethel was away from home, and from there Miss 
Sylvestre was able to drive up and down the 
Dyke, creating a great sensation with her novel 
turn out. 

"I thought so," said Eichard. "I pictured that 
to myself the other side of the Atlantic." 

A few days later Agatha arrived at my house to 
announce that she had come to stay at the manor 
for a few days. " And," she added, " plenty of peo- 
ple will come over from the Dyke to see me on 
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Sunday. They will come to church, and go back 
with us to luncheon." 

And it was so. There were two or three pews 
full of her admirers, who after divine service stood 
by the lych gate to watch Miss Sylvestre drive away 
in her goat-chaise. Among them I noticed Lord 
Cottonmills, the best-looking son of the Marquis of 
Islington. It was apropos of this youth that Aga- 
tha once said to me, " It is so aggravating that the 
people who have all the riches, and everything that 
is nice in one way, should be so dull and horrid in 
every other way." 

"One cannot have everything," I answered. 

"No; but which would you choose to have?" 

" My dear, what a curious question ! I never 
thought about it." 

" Well, I do. It worries me day and night ; and 
it would worry you too, if you meant to marry. 
Most often I choose the wealth, when I am in a 
reasonable mood and intend to be sensible. But if 
I get halfway in that direction I am tired of it, 
and want just the opposite. Twice I thought I had 
decided upon Lord Cottonmills, and he thought so 
too. But I hadn't, you see. The last time it was 
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dreadful. What stopped me was being asked to stay 
there, and having to be treated as one of the fam- 
ily! And yet I fancy that it may be only at first 
that you feel like that. I wish I knew what I 
should feel six weeks after I'd married him." 



CHAPTER XIL 

" Remembrances last longer than present reality, as I have 
conserved blossoms many years, but never fruits." 

As far as possible I kept to all Aunt Prissy's reg- 
ulations about the house and farm. 

Every year after the house was cleaned I washed 
the china; and then I took out the lace shawl and 
the shot-silk dress of my great aunt, together with 
uncle's court suit. I did this to air them well, and 
lay them in the sun ; then they were put back, folded 
between blue and white paper and laid with pepper 
and lavender. June, Aunt Prissy used to say, was a 
favourite month with the moth, and so, the day after 
my clover was cut, I thought it my duty once more 
to get out these relics. 

I cleared the dining-room table and fetched the 
pepper mill from the kitchen, and a large and small 
clothes brush, together with a piece of wash-leather 
and some fresh tissue paper. Then I went for the 
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tin cases containing uncle's court dress, his cocked 
hat, and dress sword, and the little box which held 
his medals. Then I unlocked the great press where 
I kept the lace shawl and the shot-silk dress; and 
then what strange chance was it made me draw out 
the sprigged muslin that was my own particular 
relic? I thought, with half a sigh, that I should 
like to see how it looked again just once more. So 
I carried it downstairs with the other things, and laid 
them all out on the table one by one. 

It astonished me to see how well preserved 
throughout the sprigged muslin was. Thanks to 
plenty of tissue paper, its little roses were not faded, 
and the ground was as silvery as when it was new. 
It was not even crumpled. 

The other things were in similar good order, but 
then their materials were more lasting. I began to 
brush the blue cloth of the dress suit, and then to rub 
the gilt buttons with wash-leather before I did each 
up in its little twist of tissue paper. 

No one knew of it, but in my will I had left 
all these treasures, together with a good chest of 
plate which was upstairs, a dozen dozen of uncle's 
Madeira, and whatever remained of the pipe of port 
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which he and Mrs. Smeeby had shared between them, 
and all my worldly possessions, to Kichard Bedingar. 
No wonder that I looked forward so anxiously to 
seeing him married, for whether these relics would 
be properly cared for or not hereafter, depended 
upon what sort of a wife he selected. 

As I sat there rubbing the buttons I glanced at 
the sprigged muslin, and my mind flew backward 
through the years, and I saw myself — and yet not my- 
self — standing dressed in that very frock, my best 
ball frock, and by my side a young ensign, handsome 
Charlie Henzell. "If I come back in five years?" 
he asks. " Much too soon," I answer. " Then seven 
years — ten years — good heavens ! say when ? " "I can- 
not tell you, if to marry you means to go away. 
There's father to be thought of; then, we can't af- 
ford it, and for you to talk of leaving the army is 
absurd." "You'll think very differently when I've 
got my company — you'll see. And mind, dearest, we 
can't wait all our lives for old people. That must 
not be!" "You may please yourself," I answered, 
feeling hardened by his selfishness. How was it, I 
wondered, that we did not meet again? — not to speak 
to each other, at any rate. Then the next morning 
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his regiment started for India. One letter I had 
from him. "Never fear," he wrote, "I shall come 
back again — that I promise you," and a good deal 
more to that effect. 

As I sat there rubbing the buttons it occurred- 
to me that perhaps it was a pity for the family relics' 
sake that he wrote that letter, for I thought of Aunt 
Prissy. "It is a little, just a little, disappointing, 
child, that you have never married." And yet, I 
would not have things otherwise. 

I had just drawn out the sword to make sure that 
the blade was not rusted, when quick, light footsteps 
sounded on the gravel, and in another moment Agatha 
Sylvestre walked in through the garden door. 

" Miss Bolleyne, what lovely things ! Where did 
you get that sword ? And what a sprigged muslin ! 
Do you ever wear it ? And that shot silk— pink and 
cream, like mother-of-pearl — what sleeves I And the 
ruffles are real lace, aren't they?" 

" Of course," I answered with a sniff. " My great- 
aunt never wore anything but real lace." 

" How lucky I came in just now ! I wanted some- 
thing to amuse me; I am tired of doing so many 
things twice over. Now you will let me look at all 
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these lovely things I It is quite a surprise, for I never 
knew you had them." 

"She always does this every year," said Eichard, 
entering as he spoke, and taking in the situation 
at a glance. "I've seen her doing it scores of 
times." 

" But why do you never wear them ? " continued 
Agatha, without heeding him. 

"You wouldn't have her wear the court suit, 
would you?" 

"Be quiet, Bichard; I must think about this 
lovely lace." 

"It's wonderful," said Eichard, "how women 
adore dress. Even religion would be nothing to some 
of them — " 

" We must," said Agatha, turning her back osten- 
tatiously towards Richard, " find an occasion for you 
to wear these lovely dresses. Dear little thing," she 
continued, pressing her cheek to mine, " do let me see 
how you look in this lovely silk ! — Richard, go away I 
I want to talk to Miss BoUeyne seriously." 

" Of course you will be serious with a new frock 

in the case ; but do remember, Miss BoUeyne, what 

a knack she has of stealing other people's clothes." 
11 
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" That muslin is sweet ; and the pink would be so 
becoming to you I " 

" I haven't worn it for twenty years," I answered. 
" I was a girl younger than you are, my dear, when I 
wore it." 

" Clothes like this require an occasion," said Kich- 
ard, shaking his head ; " you could not put them on 
on an ordinary day, you know." 

" True, prophet ! The thing is, to devise an 



occasion." 



" Take care, Miss BoUeyne ! She will come out 
to the next garden party dressed in your grand- 
mother's gown." 

" Now, I declare I will, if Miss Bolleyne will only 
let me. I'd love to put on that frock and be seen 
in it ! " 

Kichard jeered and I laughed, but Agatha contin- 
ued: "Now I come to think of it, I have always, 
all my life, wanted to dress in a frock like this, and 
now I must! Oh, dear Miss Bolleyne, let us ask 
Mr. Fellissima to give a fancy-dress ball, and you 
shall wear the sprigged muslin! I'll do my hair in 
short curls on each side of my face. Now do, there's 
a little dear! Don't look at Eichard. He's only 
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envious because he is not a girl, and has no pretty 
frocks. Look at me^ dear, and say you will, because 
I'm feeling as if nothing but a fancy ball would do 
me any good." 

In another minute, finding that I could not re- 
fuse her, she had vanished almost as suddenly as she 
had appeared, in order to lose no time in getting Mr. 
Fellissima to listen to her scheme. 

From that day forward we heard a great deal 
about the ball, and the idea quickly became a reality, 
with such promotion as it was sure to receive from 
Mr. Fellissima. 

One morning, as I was pinning lace strings to a 
hat, Agatha appeared and sat down beside me. 

" Ethel Singleton is quite a devoted friend to me 
since the invitations began to be sent out," she said. 
" She is very curious to know how many of the Dyke 
people we mean to invite, and whether any visitors 
are to be included. I would not tell her; so she 
asked Lord Cottonmills, and that put him in a fix, 
because he pretends to know everything, and yet he 
knows nothing. I am keeping it a dead secret where 
I get my costume from. I won't even say what it 
is to be. Ethel can't decide upon anything. She 
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asked Lord Coltonmills, and all he could think of 
was a vivandiere^ but that I mercifully heard and 
put a stop to. Fancy any one her size and weight 
dancing about like that ! But Mr. Fellissima said it 
was a thousand pities I stopped her, for he should 
have liked it. No one will look half as charming as 
you will, dear Miss BoUeyne, but I'll keep it a tight 
secret. We mustn't let out, must we?" 

"No," I said. "You shall wear the shot silk if 
you like, and there are some funny old diamond pins 
somewhere, but I really cannot put on that old mus- 
lin! My dear child, I should be the laughingstock 
of the whole room, and, what's more, I never go to 
balls." 

" Oh, it's settled — ^you must ! I shall come and stay 
here and dress you myself, and we'll go together. 
But there's one thing that Ethel is wild about, and 
that is, a volunteer review which is to take place on 
the common here just at the time of our ball." 

" Well, my dear, volunteers do not interest me in 
the least. However inefficient the ranks of the regu- 
lars may be, it is a forlorn hope to think of mend- 
ing them with volunteers." 

" Oh, what does it matter ? Who cares, I mean ? 
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Ethel says it is a pity that the officers arc so stupid, 
but a great general is coming to review them. He 
is coming from Aldershot, and will put up at the 
Bolingbroke, to be on the spot ; Gorhamcester is too 
far. Well, he isn't married, and he's very distin- 
guished — not very old, and Ethel says, ' Who'll have 
him?' The review will only last two days, but in 
so small a place we must get to know him. Besides, 
Ethel has great hopes because her mother declares 
she has met him somewhere. He is a Y* C. and a 
K. C. B." 

" And what's his name ? " I asked. 

"Oh, that I've forgotten, stupidly; but we are 
sure to hear it. I say, the Miss Bedingars are in- 
vited. What will they wear, I wonder?" 

"Their poplins, I suppose. My dear, you really 
cannot expect us elderly people to dress up at our 
time of life. I dare say they won't go." 

This had been the staple of our talk for a fort- 
night, and at least it made a change in one's usual 
round of affairs. However, I was very busy with my 
hay, and could not give much attention to othep 
matters. It so happens that I have some upland hay 
which is of first-rate quality and always an early 
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crop, but my pastures lie towards the marsh, and if 
I put one of them down for hay, as I usually do, it 
is invariably late before I can cut it, and this pro- 
longs my hay season most unduly. 

Fortunately, the weather kept fine. Indeed, it was 
a drought, and we were only waiting for my last load 
to be carried in before we began to pray for rain. 
The blackbirds were feeding their second brood with 
cabbage butterflies ; and starlings — unable to find their 
usual supply of worms — were busy three parts of the 
day hawking after flies. They did it remarkably well, 
but they have not the same slim, wiry figures of the 
swallow tribe, and though they carry off most things 
as a joke, it always gives me a curious, uneasy, hazard* 
ous feeling when I see their stout full figures mak- 
ing such sudden dips and drives in mid-air. 

I had not much time to myself, and did not leave 
my own territory. As Agatha was extraordinarily 
busy, I saw no one to give me much news. Richard 
was also occupied, for Lord Strathsporran had been 
consulting him about a new iron fencing. 

Then, when the day of the ball came, I was en- 
gaged with my bees. They wanted to swarm, poor 
things I but the weather was sultry, and the tiresome 
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sham firing on the part of the volunteers at the back 
of my house prevented them, for they mistook it for 
thunder. 

I love my bees — they are so energetic and pains- 
taking, and live such good lives I Besides, this spirit 
of admiration is becoming in me, for are not the 
honeybees the old maids of creation ? 

I feel sure that Dr. Watts must have been inspired 
by a sneaking tenderness for one of us, or he never 
could have indited that telling and popular lyric. Per- 
haps that is why none of the poets ever write on the 
drones. But their turn may come, if from the ranks 
of modern women one may be found to touch that 
subject with proper tenderness. At length my bees 
swarmed, and when I had removed some glasses of 
honey from another hive, I went in to tea feeling 
very well satisfied. 

•r THE 



CHAPTEE XIII. 

** Bat earthlier happy is the rose distilled, than that which, 
withering on the virgin thorn, grows, lives, and dies in single 
blessedness." 

*' Tears are shed on GK)d's altar for the one who forsakes his 
first love."— !Z%e Talmud. 

Agatha arrived at my house when I had only 
just released myself from my bee costume, and she 
wondered how I could so attire myself with a ball 
in prospect for that evening. She had planned to 
sleep at the farm and take me in her carriage. The 
shot silk had already been tried on, and it really 
fitted her remarkably well. It was hard to believe 
that my dear great-aunt was ever so slight and fairy- 
like. It was a very pretty costume, and it became 
Agatha marvellously, setting off to perfection, as it 
did, her lovely neck and shoulders. 

When her own toilet was complete, she hovered 
about superintending mine, and insisted that my hair 
should be twisted up just as I used to wear it at her 
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age. She had gathered a wealth of pale pink moss 
roses, with which she decorated me, and then pnt 
into my hands a bunch of the same flowers loosely 
tied together with pink ribbons. 

" Did I tell you that the great man is to be 
there? But not in fancy dress — we excuse him, 
and he will come in uniform. Ethel says she's lost 
her heart to him already. His uniform is scarlet, 
so she has chosen to go as a forget-me-not ; for she 
says she must and will dance with him. His hair 
is white, but his mustache is dark, and he has such 
blue eyes! These diamond pins are lovely; let me 
put them in your hair! Miss Bolleyne, I wish 
I looked half as lovely as you do ! Now, I promised 
Mr. Fellissima that we would not be late. How hot 
it is! The air seems full of thunder." 

As we drove through the twilight a carriage 
passed us, and Agatha leaned forward to see who 
was in it. 

" That was the marchioness and her daughters — 
and — Lord Cottonmills." 

After this there was a long silence, and then 
Agatha turned her face towards me, and said in a 
very altered tone: 
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"Miss Bolleyne, I've something to say — some- 
thing to tell you. Lord Cottonmills says that he 
' will have an answer to-night. It is to be set- 
tled one way or the other — and — I shall say 
' Yes.' " 

For a moment I was dumb, and then I said, 
with preternatural calmness: 

"Very well, my dear. I hope you know what 
you're about." 

" Why not ? " she asked, vehemently. " Scores of 
girls are dying to be my Lady Cottonmills, and he 
is the most devoted of all — " But she checked her- 
self, and the sentence remained incomplete. 

I sat in a state of ferment. I prayed, but I did 
not know what I was praying. I suddenly remem- 
bered the rector, and what he had said about the 
children and the gooseberry bush, and I deeply 
trusted that her sight was clear. 

"You have got eyes, my dear, and must know 
what is best, I suppose." 

"You are not pleased!" 

" Dear Agatha, very pleased if you are happy ; 
and if he will make you so." 

" Oh, I dare say he will. My carriage goes for 
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the Bedingars, so Richard will not be here yet. We 
needn't hurry into the ballroom, need we?" 

Of course, I agreed to anything this lively child 
proposed, but my very heart was frozen by the cool- 
ness and matter-of-fact spirit of the youth in these 
days. Indeed, my feelings were very deeply stirred, 
and I marvelled hardly less at her than I did at 
myself. I felt that I could not have marred her 
happiness by a single contradiction, and yet I 
thought she little knew how much I was doing for 
her when I consented to masquerade in my sprigged 
muslin ! Now a doubt came over me that, after all 
and in spite of all, she was not happy; for she 
seemed to be weary and sad, to have lost her old 
spirits, and to be goading herself on. 

I had a feeling that every one would laugh at 
the sight of me; but no one laughed in the cloak- 
room, possibly for the excellent reason that nobody 
recognized me. Meantime, Agatha was being warm- 
ly congratulated on her appearance. The Single- 
tons both began to question her as to where she 
had got her costume, when Lady Singleton suddenly 
exclaimed : 

" I declare ! It really i> you. Miss BoUeyne I 
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Oh, you must excuse me for not recognizing you, 
but you look perfectly channing! — Ethel, Miss Bol; 
leyne's will be the prettiest dress in the room; and 
fancy her taking so much trouble about it! Of 
course, you had it made on purpose. I never thought 
you would have exerted yourself so far. Who was your 
dressmaker ? Not a regular costumier ^ I suppose ? " 

" Now, Miss BoUeyne ! " cried Agatha. " That's 
dangerous ground, you know. You must not let out 
who our dressmaker was.^' 

" That's far from being my intention," I an- 
swered. 

" One day you must tell me, though," said Lady 
Singleton in an undertone. " Is she very dear ? You 
see, I thought it sufficient just to put on this lace 
mantilla. As for my Ethel, she would go in some- 
thing blue, out of regard for the scarlet coat of our 
great man. Silly child! I tell her he will be so 
taken up that he wonH look at her! " And with a 
motherly smile of fond pride on her face Lady Sin- 
gleton sailed away. 

" We need not hurry after them, need we, dear? 
You aren't in a hurry, are you ? " said Agatha, coax- 
ingly. 
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" Oh, no ! " I answered, shaking my head. " My 
partners have not come yet.'* 

I spoke with a touch of bitterness, for, old though 
I am, I could see through Agatha's indecision, and I 
felt a little wroth with her. I saw before my mind's 
eye one of those marriages upon which some people 
are driven, as a ship is driven upon the rocks. I 
saw the useless, futile struggle against powers that 
are too strong for human hands. I thought of the 
wisdom of God, who had ordained in his mercy that 
there should be no marriages in heaven, and I re- 
flected how that distinct promise must have brought 
comfort to many a poor wretch in the hour of 
death. 

I did not speak all my thoughts aloud, but I 
contented myself by repeating in a low voice, for 
Agatha's sole benefit, the gypsy proverb, " You may 
tie with your tongue, my dear, what you cannot 
undo with your teeth." 

She turned her head away and looked at herself 
in a glass. 

" Let us go. You are a perfect chaperone," she 
said, "and I won't tease you. If you like, we will 
begin to move to the ballroom." 
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So we slowly worked our way through the throng, 
and now and again I heard quite familiar voices ask- 
ing, "Who is that with Agatha Sylvestre — I mean 
with the pink roses?" As no one laughed, it began 
to be amusing. 

At last we entered the ballroom, and just then 
the musicians, who were seated in the gallery erected 
for them, struck up the first waltz. At the farther 
end of the room stood Mr. Fellissima, dressed as 
Warren Hastings, and looking the character to the 
very life. Several bright uniforms, both naval and 
military, lit up the crowd, and a few steps to Mr. 
Fellissima's right stood the great man — at least I 
gathered so from the number of his decorations, and 
from the significant fact that the Singletons, mother 
and daughter, were " gushing " at him vigorously. 

He was certainly a striking figure, and presently 
I became aware that something in his manner or 
bearing was riveting my attention. I strained my 
ears to catch his voice, and then, overcome by a 
feeling which was wholly new to my experience, I 
shrank back into the crowd with a desire to bury 
myself. Not that I was answerable for what I was 
doing. I had lost all sense of time and place. My 
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mind was caught up, as it were, in a whirlwind, 
and carried backward through the past, and a cer- 
tain scene in a ballroom years ago was being lived 
through once again. I had often thought of it 
when alone on quiet evenings, or when I was sailing 
my boat alone in the harbour; and most particularly 
it would recur when I got out the family relics. 
But in these times it came back in calmness. Kow 
there was something else which caused a strange 
weakness to affect my knees, so that I looked round 
for a chair, and a dimness which overcame my sight. 
"0 Miss BoUeyne! what has happened? You 
aren't ill, are you ? Oh, no ! Then you must not get 
behind the people ! I want to see if Mr. Fellissima 

knows you. I declare he won't, unless Eichard has 
been so mean as to tell him. There goes Ethel 
Singleton ! " 

I looked in the direction she indicated and saw 
that Miss Singleton was waltzing with "the great 
man." 

This, I thought, was my opportunity, for the 
coast was clear; so we advanced to Mr. Fellissima, 
whom I greeted, of course, as Warren Hastings, 
He was in his happiest mood. 
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" A Rose ! " he cried, " the very Rose of England ! 
A rose that any man would be proud and fortunate 
to have in his garden ! No, no, you must not hurry 
away. You must wait and be introduced to our 
distinguished guest. Where is he? Miss Singleton 
will excuse me — the penalty of dancing with so dis- 
tinguished a hero. — Sir Charles Henzell, allow me to 
present you — '* 

The great man turned and made a step towards 
me and then bowed with his heels together. I 
could not speak. It seemed terrible, and as though 
for ages and ages we had stood there bowing thus 
to one another. 

Suddenly I was conscious that he had taken my 
hand, and I heard a voice which sounded far, far 
away, or as one hears voices in a dream, saying : 

"Eose! Can it be possible? Is it you?" 

Then at length it appeared that I finished my 
bow, for I looked up and saw two kindly grey-blue 

eyes looking down searchingly into my face, but yet 
I could not speak. 

" Of course it's you ! " he continued, impatiently. 
"I should have known you anywhere — oh, yes, any- 
where I '* 
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Then it suddenly struck me that he was glad to 
see me, and that this was Charlie's home-coming. 
... So I cordially shook the hand which he had 
stretched towards me, and said, as I might have said 
twenty years ago : 

"It's pleasant to meet again, isn't it?" 

Those were the words I uttered, and yet I take 
Heaven to be my witness that they were not what I 
should have said had I taken thought. Some power 
twisted my tongue to say those words, which the next 
instant I realized were the very last that I intended 
to speak. 

For when you think of a man in the distance, or 
are at liberty to picture him as you please, it is easy 
to feel generously and to be forgiving towards him ; 
but when the same man starts up in front of you, 
looking the embodiment of prosperity and success, it 
is another matter. Moreover, single life is generally 
productive of an independent spirit, and it is not 
pleasing to meet with an iron despotism which as- 
serts itself by taking possession of you at once, as 
though you had been waiting for it to come. 

I felt something approaching indignation when 

Charlie Henzell drew my hand through his arm and 
12 
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walked away with me, such was his air of mastery 
I thought of the numbers of times that I had prayed 
that I might never see him again; and yet I felt 
confused between a sense of grievance against Prov- 
idence, and a hasty desire to tell Sir Charles Hen- 
zell of those same prayers. 

At last I got the words out which were crush- 
ing through my mind: 

"Where—" I said, "is Lady Henzell ? " 

He stopped abruptly, and standing still looked 
down at me. After a moment he said, very quietly, 
"You mean my wife?" 

I did not answer, and then he added quickly, 
« She is dead." 

There was an awkward pause. My mind was 
divided. On one side I excused him for his freedom 
towards me ; on the other, I desired to check him ; 
for by what right, I demanded of myself, does he 
suppose that he may assume the old position which 
he might once have occupied years ago ? Why does 
he expect me to be ready to take his arm and walk 
away with him, as though I had been waiting for 
him to come? 

"You heard about my marriage," he continued; 
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" that is to say, you probably heard what the world 
had to say about it?" 

"I only heard what Uncle Featherstonhaugh 
said," I answered, "and he simply read your mar- 
riage in the * Times.' " 

I spoke with an effort, for the very words, as I 
uttered them, pained me. 

"It was some years ago," he continued, in the 
same easy strain. "I wondered if you would hear 
of it, and what you would think. Once or twice I 
felt inclined to write to you, but then I thought 
better not." 

Again I did not answer. It seemed to me so 
strange to hear him talk thus lightly of that event, 
the bare mention of which had never failed to thrill 
me all through the years which had passed since it 
took place — as strange, I repeat, as if he had been 
speaking in a foreign tongue, for I could not com- 
prehend him. My knowledge of the male character 
was imperfect to that point. 

" I should like to tell you about it, if I may," he 
said; and as he spoke he bent towards me, and I 
ventured to look in his face once more. It was 
pleasant — oh, how unspeakably pleasant I — to see his 
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face again; and as I looked I saw that it had lost 
none of its handsomeness, in spite of yeai*s and hard- 
ship. 

We were sitting in what was called the morning 
room, close to a window which was wide open, for 
the air was very sultry. Outside a few paper lan- 
terns lit up the terrace with a dim light. 

Then I thought that I would tell him how fer- 
vently I had prayed that I might never see him 
again. At first he listened in silence, as if the idea 
were either painful to him or shocking, and then he 
said, with an air of admonition : 

" That was scarcely right of you, Rose. It makes 
me see the force of what I once heard — that very 
good people sometimes pray very foolish prayers. I 
think it showed a want of trust both in me and in 
Providence." 

" A want of trust ! '* I cried, half breathless 
with astonishment — "a want of trust in Provi- 
dence I '* 

" Yes, exactly. You might have believed that I 
had a motive, a good one. And you must know all 
about Providence." 

This justification was so trying to me that I con- 
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sidered for a moment how I should answer it fit- 
tingly. At last I said, coldly: 

" Suppose we are quits, Charlie, and you find me 
married to a husband?" 

No doubt the tension of my feelings lent a some- 
what tragic depth to my voice, for I felt him start 
and shiver, and he was silent. Then an aggressive 
spirit arose in me, and I was glad to find myself 
possessed of an instrument for chastisement. 

"Of course," he said in a bitter tone, "it serves 
me right ; but oh, what damned ill luck ! " 

"Hush!" I said. "Don't swear. / did not 
swear." 

"You?" he inquired, staring at me vacantly. 
"0 Rose, what have we done?" 

"Done?" I inquired. "We've wasted all the 
best years of our life; and now it's too late." 

I said the last words with pathetic earnestness, 
for in that moment I really believe that I wished 
to feel he actually had come too late. 

"Ah, well," he said, with a sigh, "it would 
have been better not to meet — yes, a thousand times 
better! I thought you were either dead or mar- 
ried. But now, at least, ^s things are, you may 
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as well hear what I have to say about my part of 

it." 

"I will listen,*' I said, speaking more graciously 
on account of his altered manner. "But you must 
be quick, for I have a child here whom I am chap- 
eroning." 

"A child I" he exclaimed. "Yours? Then she 
is grown up. How long have you been mar- 
ried ?'' 

This shed a new light on the scene. I did not 
intend him to think that Agatha was my daughter, 
but as it had happened so I was somewhat pleased, 
for I was secretly vexed that the years of my life 
were so barren of results, while he sat there covered 
with decorations. I raised my eyes and looked at 
the long row of them glittering across his breast. 
They were his trophies, expressive of action and 
achievement A man's memory, I thought, is of 
deeds and words, but women build a shrine in the 
secrecy of their own hearts far away from human 
notice, the stones whereof are hopes and fears, and 
the altar love itself ; and there we hang the lamp of 
our memory, and trim and feed it day by day till 
the " silver cord breaks " ; and then, who knows if 
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the compassionate God himself will not gild the 
whole with radiance from his own white throne, 
knowing how dearly we have loved ! . . . 

All this I knew, and yet I turned and looked 
with envy at his orders. So little had happened to 
me during all those years! I wished I had had a 
dozen husbands. Anyway, I did not choose to un- 
deceive him for the present, so I said: 

" Go on, now, and tell me what you have to say 
about yourself." 

But now it was his turn to hesitate. Perhaps 
he felt what I was vaguely conscious of — the un- 
expected tension between us, which seemed to make 
us strangers to each other; for he was silent, as 
though he were deliberating before he took a leap, 
or raised his hand to break down the barrier be- 
tween us. I felt that he was looking at me from 
head to foot, and at last he said: 

"Rose, I cannot believe that you are married. 
I cannot believe it. You look exactly the same, 
only a little bit cold and distant — as you could be 
even then sometimes. Your very dress — I could al- 
mo^ swear it is the same. Is it, Bose? Have you 
kept it all these years?" 
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peans, as the road lies along the edge of a malari- 
ous swamp. There are three bungalows outside the 
city on a little piece of risiug ground. In one of 
these houses lived a survey commissioner. I had the 
second, and the doctor lived in the third. A few 
troops are kept there, and I was engaged in the 
purchase of some fresh ground for new barracks. 
The commissioner was a married man, and his wife 
was very young. Poor little thing, she was hardly 
more than a child ! She had been bom in India, in 
the hill country in Madras, and brought up there. 
Of course, her education was a very flimsy affair, 
and she had no knowledge whatever of the world, 
and very curious ideas on many subjects. Perhaps 
her greatest misfortune was her mother. What hap- 
piness can any girl have in life whose mother drinks ? 
I suppose the best thing a man can do, if his wife 
drinks in India, is to send her home; and so she 
was sent home, and this poor child was left with 
her father. Well, the survey commissioner at Kho- 
tabund married her when she was seventeen, and, 
luckily for her, he was a kind-hearted man. I think 
she was happy with him, but the sorrowful time of 

its shadow over her, and then 
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she was too young to many and begin the cares of 
life. There was one road, too rough for anything but 
riding purposes, but it was on fairly high ground, 
and we used to ride along it to the bungalow of a 
man who was in the Forestry, and on Sundays he al- 
ways came to us, arriving quite early and going back 
late. We had our work, or it would have been too 
dull to live. You have no idea how one gets to 
know people living shut up with them in that kind 
of life. At last it happened that the survey com- 
missioner, who was always more exposed than the 
rest of us, fell ill. It was malarial fever at first, 
but he had been working very hard to get through 
his business, and his strength was spent. We did 
all we could for him. It seemed just one of those 
cases in which one never believes that a man can 
be going to die, and he hovered a long while, rally- 
ing and then relapsing, as if he had no power to 
rise above a certain level. We decided that it would 
'be better for him to go on board a native boat to 
Madras. We hoped the sea air would set him up. 
Everything was arranged, when another attack of 
fever came on, and he died. As for his wife, no 
words could describe her state of grief. With her 
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husband, of course, she lost nearly everything, and 
so unfitted, too, to fight her way in the world. 
We settled that the best thing she could do would 
be to go to her husband's friends in Madras. She 
had two brothers of her own there, and, though 
she had not seen them for years, we advised her to 
write to them. 

My own work was finished, and I had applied 
for a month's leave, which I was to spend shooting 
with Biddulph, the man in the Forestry. There was 
nothing to keep me, and I was glad to get away. 
On my last evening I went to say good-bye. The 
doctor had gone over to Biddulph's for the Sunday, 
and I was to follow. I cannot say how it happened. 
At first I thought she was only unnerved, but pres- 
ently she was begging and imploring me not to leave 
her, but to go down to Madras with her. This was 
the very last thing I wished to do. I was looking 
forward very keenly to the shooting with Biddulph. 
Still, it is seldom that a woman makes a request, 
and she was not a woman like other women. There 
was something childlike and utterly adverse to the 
worldly ways of most women, even in this request, 
that I found it particularly hard to refuse. Well, it 
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ended in my going on board the boat with her. We 
had a dreadful passage, and were all but shipwrecked. 
At Madras I carried her ashore in my arms, with the 
children clinging to me on either side, and the Ayah 
struggling behind us with the small baggage. Her 
brothers came to meet her, and this added to the 
complication, for they lost no time in coming to call 
upon me to ask what my intentions were respecting 
their sister. I was fairly staggered at their imper- 
tinence, for I had none whatever. But it was not 
their cue to let me off, and they started reports con- 
cerning their own sister such as any man would 
blush to repeat. I do not think that this would 
have affected me if their sister had been a woman 
able to take care of herself. Their conduct alienated 
every living soul who ought to have helped her, and 
left her at my mercy. You can form no idea of 
my feelings, but a few men may guess what those 
next three days were to me. Unfortunately, I had 
no particular friends to help or advise me — no one 
with whom I could have left her. At last I told her 
the truth. Without mentioning your name, I showed 
her exactly how things stood. I think she was des- 
perate. I question if she heard or understood half 
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that I said. It ended so that in honour I was bound 
to marry her. 

For me that meant the setting of hope and the 
commencement of duty — a queer way for a man to 
marry ! It was strange, but from that time forward 
the promotion I had wanted, and which had seemed 
withheld by a hard Fate, came to me step by step, 
and an uncle died leaving me a legacy, so that we 
were very well off. Poor Leila's health was broken. 
She was never strong, but I think if she would have 
consented to come to Europe she might have got 
better. That she would not do. Then her children 
died within three months of one another, and she 
fretted for them sadly. After about five years spent 
in more or less suffering, which she bore with won- 
derful patience, she too died. She was always grate- 
ful to me for the little I did, and very affectionate. 
There was something very innocent and lovable 
about her; and when she was dead I felt a blank 
in my life such as I should not have felt had her 
nature been different from what it was. I came back 
to England then, and I have been here five years, 
during which time I did my best to find out what 
had become of you. But at Plymouth no one knew 
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anything, except that your uncle had gone to live 
on the coast somewhere, and that your father was 
dead. I did not quite give up hope, for I applied 
for the command at Oorhamcester, knowing that 
your aunt's people had some land near here." 

I had listened in silence to this little story, and 
now there seemed nothing to be said. We were both 
of us silent, and I think that each was looking back 
into the past and seeing it all again. How differ- 
ent our lives had been — his and mine! The thing 
we were most conscious of was the youth long passed 
— the boy and girl of all those years ago, and that 
early love which time and the world had dimmed 
but not extinguished. 

Outside, the air was like a furnace, and an omi- 
nous roll of thunder resounded overhead. 

"Have you nothing to say, Eose?" he cried, with 
a ring of pain in his voice — "nothing to say, now 
that you know all ? '' And he leaned forward, looking 
almost sternly at me, as though he would compel me 
to answer him as he wished. 

" There is only one thing to say," I said, speaking 
slowly ; for somehow, just then, I would have clung to 
my past, which I knew was slipping from me. 
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"And what is that?" he asked. 

" We have wasted many years." 

"But are we to waste any more, Bose? May we 
not henceforth start afresh ? Say, is it yes or no ? " 

" It is * Yes,' " I answered ; and then, as I raised 
my eyes to his face, the gladness that I saw there 
seemed to cover me, and to flood all the future of my 
life with happiness; and the constraint which had 
hitherto warped our intercourse suddenly melted and 
vanished away forever. 

Then a brilliant flash of lightning lit up the 
terrace and the lawn. Charlie sprang to his feet, 
exclaiming : 

"That's dangerous! These windows should not 
be open like this." 

A sort of horror held me spellbound, for in the 
flash I saw two figures standing by the fountain basin, 
and I recognized Agatha and Lord Cottonmills. I 
remember that I distinctly heard her laugh just be- 
fore the thunder burst again overhead. That there 
was any danger I did not think ; but I knew that she 
had kept her word, and had accepted him. 

Charlie left me to see about the windows, and 
through the same door as he passed out some one 
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else came in. It was Bichard, and I noticed that 
his face was white and haggard. He did not see 
me, and went out again. The strangeness of the 
dresses, the novelty of the scene, the sound of the 
music, and the dancers dancing in time, the heavy 
scent of exotics from the conservatory close by, all 
helped to lull one with a sense of unreality. 

Overhead the thunder crashed and rolled, and 
through the open doorway came a troop of fantastic 
figures laughing and crying in half-assumed fright. 
I was thinking of Agatha and Lord Cottonmills, 
and why in the world was it that I did not act? 

In another instant the whole scene was illuminated 
with an unearthly light. Without, the air seemed 
full of blue smoke, all except where, by the fountain, 
stood two figures. A forked trail passed through 
the air; there was one fearful shriek, and a breath- 
less silence. 

When the thunder broke at last we were all in 
confusion, hurrying here and there, and I was just 
conscious of a figure carried through the open door- 
way; and then I knew no more till I saw Charlie 
standing in front of me with a glass of wine in his 
hand. 
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" That's all right," he said ; " now drink this. A 
Mr. Bedingar here has ordered your carriage, and I 
must see you home." 

" But," I said, " Agatha — ^where is she ? I must 
go to her." 

"No, indeed; that you must not do. You must 
not see her. Don't be alarmed; she is not dead. 
I've seen much worse cases, but it is out of the ques- 
tion for you to see her. She is well cared for, and 
you can do nothing." 

I could not ask him what had happened. I 
could not resist his will. I obeyed him without a 
word. He did not speak much. I am not conscious 
that anything more passed between us, but he drove 
with me to my house, and went back again in the 
carriage. 
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CHAPTEE XIV. 

** Calamity is man's true touchstone." 

Beaumont and Fletcher, 

Okly those among my readers who have experi- 
enced in their lives a great calamity, and know what 
it is to live on under the sense of intolerable disas- 
ter, can sympathize with the condition to which we 
all awoke the morning after that fearful night. 

We could none of us follow our customary pur- 
suits, but were always taking our hats and cloaks to 
start ofE to visit one another. Yet there were no 
friendly gatherings, no whist party at the rectory, 
no tea at the White House. Yet if our unusual 
visits were somewhat ill-timed, and infringed on set- 
tled meal hours, we invited one another to partake 
of what food was going. Nevertheless, on these oc- 
casions we sat down to eat in grief, and rose up 
still burdened with the sense of affliction. 

Had Agatha Sylvestre been killed outright we 
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should probably have felt it less. This, however, 
was not the case. She lived — an unconscious, mo- 
tionless log, which none of us were allowed to see. 
The lightning, we were told, had terribly disfigured 
her face; and there was no doubt that, in event of 
her recovery, she would be blind. The Sunday fol- 
lowing she was prayed for in church, and the rector 
preached a sermon in which he said that it was the 
^^ bruised reed" and the ''^burning flax" that God 
pitied. This was to give us consolation, but, alas! 
I could only think of the pain in the bruise and 
the burn. I did not share his sense of buoyant 
hopefulness. 

Looking back to this period of distress, I now 
realize how wonderfully unselfishly Charlie Henzell 
behaved. He was a man accustomed of late years 
to create a sensation wherever he went, and, more- 
over, he was habituated to comnfiand this one to come 
and that one to go. Yet, among us in our village, 
he was apt to be forgotten or ignored unless some- 
body wished to hear over again the particulars of 
how he found Agatha and carried her upstairs, 
and what chance he thought she might have of re- 
covery. Fortunately, Charlie Henzell is one of those 
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people who consider life as nothing apart from dis- 
cipline. I believe he regards discipline as a religion, 
and for this reason he is able to accept a great deal 
which his character would otherwise rebel against. 

When I look at him there is just a little regret 
at times for the boy lover who is indeed no more, 
and yet, surviving as a memory, is the basis of my 
affection for him. I am not in love with him as 
other women might be. They might admire his 
distinctions, and be proud of his grave, punctilious 
manner and military air. None could feel for him 
as I do, for he belongs to me as the boyish enthu- 
siast of twenty years ago, and sometimes I fancy 
that I catch the look in his face now; but I alone 
can interpret it. 

He was very patient with us, and there came a 
time when I learned to be glad of the strong, en- 
during nature, and to turn to him for advice and 
sympathy upon every subject. He struck up quite 
a friendship with Eichard Bedingar, and Richard 
confided to him that his farm was in such an un- 
satisfactory state that he thought of looking for 
some regular employment which should bring him 
in a fixed salary, "The fact is," said Richard, "I 
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have neglected my own affairs of late years, and it 
would be impossible for me to return to them. I 
shall therefore go away after I have got the farm 
round a little." 

One day I said to Charlie: "You have not seen 
my house nor my land and possessions. Therefore, 
come to breakfast to-morrow morning and walk over 
the whole domain with me." Accordingly he came, 
and I was glad to see how much interested he was 
in the farm, especially the live stock. I showed him 
everything — the many things which had come into 
my life as scraps or threads from other people's 
lives — the farm, the ruins, the boat, the flagstaflE 
and telescope. Uncle Featherstonhaugh's favourite 
"Joe Manton," the old flintlocks, and the arquebus 
taken from the Spanish Armada when one of the 
ships went ashore outside the sandhills; and not 
only these objects, but also the precious family rel- 
ics of china and silver that dear Aunt Prissy valued 
so highly. And so it came at last that, sitting in 
the parlor with some of these treasures spread be- 
fore us, I told him how it was that the ball was 
given, and the whole truth about my sprigged mus- 
lin, and the shot silk of my great-aunt. 
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Then he assured me that in his eyes these were 
the most yaluable relics of all, and I saw that he 
meant what he said when he promised to prize them 
highly. 

After so many years we were not much estranged. 
I could still reckon upon him to see things from my 
point of view. I was especially glad of this when 
we walked through to the Bird-cage together; and 
while he remarked upon the excellent cover for 
game, he did not omit to promise that while he 
lived poor Nellie and Hezekiah Stuck should never 
lack protection. 

That day was the prelude of many others, for he 
was never tired of walking round the farm with me, 
or letting me take him in Uncle Featherstonhaugh's 
skiff; and I, my birds, my dogs, and all my house- 
hold, grew accustomed to the sound of his footstep 
and his laugh, which he said he "had not laughed 
for years." 

At last there came a day when we learned that 
Agatha was really mending. Not that any hopes 
were entertained of her complete restoration; the 
loss of her sight. Dr. Burksby said, was beyond 
doubt a fact, and to the end of her days she would 
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be blind, but in other respects he thought she would 
recover. 

She was still kept in a dark room, and every- 
thing like excitement was to be carefully avoided. 
A day was fixed on which her father was to see 
her, and as she had asked for me. Dr. Burksby 
said he thought I might go the following Sunday. 

When the day came I set off punctually to the 
time mentioned. Though much had been said to 
prepare me for what I should see, I still felt most 
acutely distressed at the change I found in my gay, 
pretty Agatha. When at last she sat down by my side 
I could not fairly trust myself to speak. Perhaps she 
guessed the state of the case, for she began to talk 
herself, and yet it seemed to me that the very sound 
of her voice was not the same. There was an un- 
dertone in it of penetrating pathos ; and though she 
spoke rapidly, all her lively manner had forsaken her. 

"Being blind is not half so bad as you might' 
imagine," she said. " In fact, I can't believe yet that 
I am blind — only — only sometimes, when people come 
and talk to me; but even that wears off after a 
little while. I can see everything that I used to see. 
It is good to have seen so many good things in 
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one's past, for those are the things I can see now^ 
and it is so strange that you will never understand 
it, but those things seem much plainer than they 
were. I can see them all, but they are different. 
Lots of things I never cared for particularly stand 
out now, and seem — oh, they seem the only things 
worth caring about I 

" If people only knew, it's not so bad for me as 
for papa. Poor papa! he felt it so much that he 
has never been allowed to come and see me again. 
It's for his sake that I want to practise walking 
about and behaving as if I weren't blind. It will 
be rather fun making believe, and seeing if one can 
take people in. You must tell me, dear Miss Bol- 
leyne, if I look blind. Do I look very different?" 

How could I possibly tell her! Oh, the change 
was terrible ! 

"What! are you crying? Oh, that's very wrong ; 
and just see how easily I found it out ! Let me tell 
you of one good thing that's come already out of my 
blindness. I'm feeling for your hand — there it is! 
Now, you remember what I told you about Lord 
Cottonmills as we drove to the dance. Well, I ac- 
cepted him, and he was in such a hurry that he 
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put his own ring on my finger. But since it all 
happened he has kept away; he has not even had 
the grace to send to inquire. I made Gerald, who 
came yesterday for the first time, tell me a little 
(Gerald comes out with everything, you know), and 
he said: *0h, Cottonmills was very sulky; and at 
last he said it was an awful pity, because no one 
wanted a blind wife.' I sent him back his ring; 
but do you know that it is worth losing my eyes to 
have escaped marrying him! That is one of the 
things I can see now. 

" But tell me, little dear — I've been so curious 
to know — what is it between you and Sir Charles 
Henzell ? Somehow, on that dreadful evening I did 
not seem to be able to take things in, and yet I 
have a positive recollection that the moment you 
were introduced to him he marched off with you, 
and you spent three whole dances sitting in the 
morning room together. And not only that : I've 
asked my nurses, and they tell me that the reports 
circulated about you would fill a month of news- 
papers, and yet want special editions." 

By degrees I had to tell her as well as I could, 
and the news gave her great delight. 
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She laughed again and again. 

"Oh, you naughty little old maid! How could 
you steal him from Ethel Singleton? That sprigged 
muslin did it!" 

"My dear," I exclaimed, and I tried to explain 
to her what an irrelevant and inconsequent thing 
human life is, and how impossible it is to know be- 
forehand what one's feelings and opinions may be 
in circumstances over which one has no control — 
for that is a subject upon which I have thought 
long and often — but she would not hear me. 

"The best of it is," she continued, "it's all my 
doing. Yes, I shall tell Mr. Fellissima that I made 
up that match. All along I have wished to do some- 
thing of the kind, and now you see the ball would 
not have been given if it had not been for me. Ah, 
well, it's worth — ^yes, worth one's eyes to do so much 
in a single night!" 

Then, after a pause of unusual length, she said : 

" And tell me, how are all the people ? — Kichard 
— Richard Bedingar — ^?" 

"Richard Bedingar?" I repeated, with a groan. 
** I can't tell you, my dear, what has come over him 
of late." 
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" Nothing very wrong, surely ! He has been here, 
they say, every day." 

"Then I don't know what he is made of nor 
how he manages, for he has been over to Lord 
Strathsporran's every day this week. But you had 
better ask to see him yourself, my dear, if you wish 
to know, for he never comes near me. I only hear 
of him second-hand through Charlie Henzell." 

" It's not much good my asking to see him now," 
said Agatha, in a low tone, as if speaking to herself ; 
" but — but perhaps he may ask to see me some day. 
I fancy that Mr. Fellissima is angry with him; in 
fact, I am sure he is." 

"Mr. Fellissima, my dear, would not like it if 
Eichard took a situation as agent or anything of the 
kind with any one except himself ; and yet you know 
very well how uncertain a master Mr. Fellissima 
would be for any one to be under. I believe Eichard 
does see that at last." 

After this we talked upon general topics, and the 
interview came to an end. 



CHAPTER XV. 

" Etre avec ceux qu'on aime, cela suffit." — La Bruyere, 

The next Sunday my banns were published. We 
went to church together to hear them — that is to 
say, Charlie drove over from the Bolingbroke and sat 
in my pew beside me. 

The Miss Bedingars had the conscience to pre- 
tend to be surprised. Indeed, they declared that it 
gave them a shock every Sunday when the banns 
were asked. 

"It's quite a surprise, I'm sure," they continued 
to say right up to every day of the wedding. More- 
over, Miss Fanny laughed at intervals at thoughts 
she did not choose to divulge. This was as irri- 
tating to me as the inconsequent gobbling of a 
turkey. 

One trial I still had. The best of men have 
their failings, and Charlie's peculiar weakness was a 
total ignorance of things nautical. He came on board 
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my boat, but I knew that it was only out of a 
gentle consideration for my feelings, and a brave 
determination to spare me the pain of disappoint- 
ment. It was not that he was seasick; that only 
happened once, and then I encouraged him by say- 
ing that it would do him good, but he knew nothing 
whatever about sailing a boat. What soldier ever 
does? Still, it was extremely trying to see him sitting 
in positive discomfort because I had all the work to 
do, and yet he little knew how much it jarred upon 
me when he asked, " Is this string tight ? " or " Shall 
I pull this cord ? " as though the skiff were tied up 
like a parcel. What appeared to be a physical im- 
possibility, or else a natural aversion, stood in the 
way of his ever acquiring the correct terms. 

He could feel nothing of that peculiar and de- 
lightful fellowship with the wind which is the very 
essence of the subtle charm of sailing a small boat 
in the open sea. It is to be in touch with the breath 
of life, and to lose all sense of one's overweighted 
body; to be in tune with the music that is the 
harmony of the forest and the voice of the deep ; to 
sink one's self in thought and longing into the vast 
soul of the universe, and be carried forth with the 
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faith of a leaf or a cloud, onward, clinging and 
trusting to the strength of the everlasting arms. 

But none of this could Charlie feel, although, if 
I were bent on boating, nothing would deter him 
from accompanying me, but he preferred rowing to 
sailing, and it was when he was learning to row 
that I told him about Richard Bedingar, and ex- 
plained to him the relative positions of Mr. Fellis- 
sima and Agatha Sylvestre, and the romance which 
I had concocted. 

He had taken off his coat and unbuttoned his 
waistcoat, and was pulling with all his might at the 
oars while I sat and steered. He liked to think that 
his rowing was as fast as my sailing, and he said 
that he enjoyed the exercise. The enjoyment was 
not so apparent as the exercise, which was very evi- 
dent; but as I finished my story he rested on his 
oars and bent his head in thought. So I asked him 
what he was thinking. 

" Well," he said, slowly, " all that you say is very 
interesting. I can quite understand that, living here 
and having seen him grow up, you take a great in- 
terest in young Bedingar, who is a very uncommon 
fellow. It is, as you say, a pity — a very great pity— 
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that be and Miss Sylvestre did not make a match of 
it. There was really nothing to prevent them. As for 
Mr. Fellissima, he is certainly all that you say ; and 
I don't question it, but he will make whatever use 
he can of Bedingar. Between Mr. Fellissima and a 
girl like Miss Sylvestre a man like Bedingar stands 
a poor chance. That is largely due to the error of 
his bringing up, which has been much too narrow. 
A man who has not mixed with men never makes 
up for it in after-life. Yet he may pull through 
better than you imagine. If he is strong enough to 
seize his life with both hands and wrench his fate 
away from the selfishness of others, he will right 
himself. I fancy that he has never shown any of 
us how strong he can be. Perhaps he does not know 
himself. But mind this, Eose: we have all to go 
through the mill; it doesn't much matter how. 
Have we not been through the mill all these years? 
The romance of life is for us. Now you don't quite 
understand the balance of things, and attach a little 
too much importance to their affairs. There is a 
line about the mills of God grinding slowly, but 
grinding small, and, upon my word, though I can't 
hit how it runs, it gives a capital notion of human 
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life. I believe the best lives are ground the smallest 
in those old mills ; and if you lay aside your chronicle 
now and take it up again twenty years later, I think 
— I fear — that you will find poor Bedingar has been 
ground pretty fine, whether he marries Miss Sylvestre 
or any one else." 

I did not like these views. Although I under- 
stood that Charlie meant that having a past in one's 
life was the most romantic thing in the world, I 
said : '' Eichard is looking happier of late. I can see 
that in church, but he won't come near me." 

After this I began to wonder a good deal what 
would be the end of things, and at last one evening 
I decided to walk up to the manor without saying a 
word to any one. 

It was dusk when I started, and to avoid being 
met and questioned I went by the fields. The sun 
had set behind the woods and left a grey sky over 
a grey earth. A few cocks, the rakings of a late 
crop, marked the grass, and then I passed through a 
stile into a low-lying pasture where a flock of sheep 
were busy nibbling. The dew was falling and the air 
was perfectly still. One stroke of the church bell 
swung out in waves of sound and met me and sailed 
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away over the sea. Then it was so still that only 
my own softly sounding footsteps on the turf broke 
the gentle nibbling of the fleecy flock. My eyes are 
pretty clear-sighted, but the light was so dim that it 
was a minute or two before I discovered a tall figure 
walking some distance before me in the same direc- 
tion as myself. He was dressed in dark mufti, which 
toned with the hedge towards which he walked, and 
seeing him I did not hurry. How well I knew the 
strong figure, and could see in my mind every line 
of his face — the face which had looked up into mine 
in mute inquiry when we sat fishing at the dam, 
and he was only a little boy and my pupil ! He was 
never very ready of speech, and had a trick of paus- 
ing before he answered even a question. 

When one reflects one does not hurry; so I 
slackened my steps, and Richard disappeared into the 
shrubbery long before I reached the last stile. 

Seeing nothing of him, I advanced through the 
plantation, and paused to take breath a little when 
I came to the gate that led on to the lawn. 

The massive pile of the manor house lay before 

me, with its terrace descending by a wide flight of 

marble steps to the French garden below. There 
14 
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was a broad stretch of lawn between the garden 
and the terrace, and yet-^for my eyes are very clear — 
I could see a door open on to the terrace. It opened 
slowly, as though the person were feeling for some- 
thing, and then there came through the open door- 
way a slight, girlish figure, fairylike in its delicacy. 
Instead of tripping gaily down the steps, as would 
have so well become her, she stood irresolutely and 
stretched her hands before her, feeling her way. 
My God ! it was a blind fairy ! And then I saw 
that strong, active man who had walked before me 
in the dusk reach her side with one step and catch 
her hands in his and stifle with a kiss a little cry 
of happiness and surprise. . . . 

After this I crept away again, and no one has 
ever known till this hour what I saw ; for I thought 
that here was a secret, and something that I was 
not meant to know, so that I kept it back from 
Charles Henzell, though I felt more than ever con- 
vinced that I was right and he was wrong. 

At length it happened that one evening, the 
last before our wedding day, Charlie was sitting by 
my side, and the bees and honey moths were busy 
in the jessamine overhead. He had been telling me 
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about his battles, but I noticed with disappointment 
that the most he had to relate was about Jim Mack- 
intosh, Dick Carlton, or Tom White, and that be- 
side these heroes his own part was insignificant. 

Suddenly a tall figure darkened our sunlight. It 
was Eichard. 

"I thought," he said, "you would spare me a 
moment, for I've come to tell you that Lord Strath- 
sporran has taken me on as his agent, with a salary 
of six hundred a year. That is to say, he offers to 
do so." 

"Well," I exclaimed, "of course you will say 
* Yes.' " 

" I ? I have been to the manor," he said, " and 
Agatha said I had better accept it. So it's settled." 

"There, Charlie! Who was right this time?" 
I cried; and then I felt I need keep the secret no 
longer. 



CHAPTER XVI. 

" A world-without-end bargain." 

S?iakesp€€ire, 

"If thou wouldst attain to thy highest, go, look upon a 
flower: what that does willinglessly, that do thou willingly." 

Thus far have I made my pilgrimage, and now 
I can no longer record my thoughts as a spin- 
ster. Of the events which immediately followed 
those last recorded I entertain but a confused recol- 
lection. 

If any one wishes to know about my wedding I 
refer them to the Gorhamcester press, although Lady 
Singleton could furnish many details which were 
not printed. In the Daily Muffineer of that date 
will be found a copious account, though I cannot 
vouch for its accuracy. 

The special happiness of the event to myself was 
greatly augmented by the kind rejoicing of so many 
friends. For the first and only time in my life I 
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seemed to be leading a crowd, and our footsteps 
were set to music. 

The harvest of life lay before us ; and if we had 
wasted some years, I seemed to see Dan Cupid lying 
in the shade of my trees in the ruins, dallying and 
making sport of the hours, as the proper fashion is 
when one blows dandelion clocks. 

Then that very day was gladdened to us all by 
the joyful announcement that, with care, Agatha's 
sight would be even more than partially restored. 

It was a bright morning, and the whole village 
was alive with people in their Sunday best, and gay 
with bunting, as if for the harvest home, and yet 
it was only midsummer. 

I found myself standing in the little church, 
and all around me were many friends. ... It 
might be thought that I had become habituated to 
surprises, and yet I started when, after the cere- 
mony was over and only the register remained to 
sign, a shower of light seemed suddenly to fall round 
me, and Mr. Pellissima fastened about my neck a 
string of heavy diamonds. He never did anything 
like any one else. 

Afterward, when we stood together on the lawn 
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at the foot of uncle's flagstaff, Charlie said some- 
thing which he intended should express his sense of 
Mr. Fellissima's generosity. 

The latter was silent, and raising my eyes to his 
face with some astonishment, I saw an expression 
in it which I had never seen there before. 

He was gazing far out to sea, and there was in 
his eyes the look of one who sees what is only in 
his own mind. 

I had expected something cynical, or at best a 
hollow, well-turned compliment, but he was silent ; 
and when he spoke, it was with no touch of cyni- 
cism that he said : 

" Ah, yes. Those stones are, as you say, costly. 
They are all of them old. I gathered them one by 
one in the lest years of my life. Each has a his- 
tory for itself, and I have a history for each. They 
are relics, such as I may safely say few men pos- 
sess — or would part with as readily as I do. But 
then" (and he turned to me with a bow and a 
smile that was a recurrence to his habitual manner) 
" not many men are favoured with the friendship 
of 'a Rose without a thorn.'" 
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author, last season, the best-read and most-talked-of book of travel for many a year, 
permeate the new book, and appear between the lines of every page." — Brooklyn 
Standard- Union. 

** So sprightly a book as this, on life in London as observed by an American, has 
never before been written." — Philadelphia Bulletin. 

"Overrunning with cleverness and good-will." — New York Commercial Adver- 
tiser. 

*' We shall not interfere with the reader's privilege to find out for herself what, after 
her presentation at court and narrow escape from Cupid's meshes in England, becomes 
of the American girl who is the gay theme of the book. Sure we are that no one who 
takes up the volume — which, by the way, is cunningly illustrated — will lay it down 
until his ur her mind is at rest on this point." — Toronto Mail. 

New York : D. APPLETON & CO., i, 3, & 5 Bond Street. 



D. APPLETON & CO.^S PUBLICATIONS. 

HANDY VOLUMES OF FICTION. 

Each, ismo, flexible cloth, with special design, 75 cents. 

7^HE TRANSLATION OF A SAVAGE. By 
Gilbert Parker. 

" To tell such a story convincingly a man must have what I call the rarest of 
literary gifts — the power to condense. Of the good feeing and healthy wisdom of this 
little tale others no douht have spoken and will speak. But I have chosen this techni- 
cal (quality for praise, because in this I think Mr. Parker has made the ftirthest advance 
on his previous work. Indeed, in workmanship he seems to be improving faster than 
any of the younger novelists." — A. T. Quiller-Couch, in the Lomlon Spectator, 

HTHE FAIENCE VIOLIN, By Champfleury. 

-* Translated by W. H. Bishop. 

" The style is happy throughout, the humorous parts being well calculated to bring 
smiles, while we can hardly restrain our tears when the poor enthusiast goes to excesses 
that have a touch of pathos." — Albany Times-Union, 
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'R UE RICHES. By FRAN901S Covvt^ 



*' Delicate as an apple blossom, with its limp cover of pale ^een and its stalk of 
golden rod, is this little volume containing two stories by Francois Copp^. The tales 
are charmingly told, and their setting is an artistic delight." — Philadelphia Bulletin. 

" The author scarcely had a thought of sermonizing his readers, bui each of these 
little stories presents a moral not easily overlooked, and whose influence lingers with 
those who read them." — Baltimore A merican. 
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TRUTHFUL WOMAN IN SOUTHERN 

CALIFORNIA. By Kate Sanborn, author of "Adopting 

an Abandoned Farm," etc. 

** The veracious writer considers the pros of the * glorious climate ' of California, 
and then she gives the cons. Decidedly the ayes have it. . . . The book is sprighdy 
and amiably entertaining. The descriptions have the true Sanborn touch of vitality 
and humor." — Philadelphia Ledger. 

" Those who have read Miss Kate Sanborn's book entitled ' Adopting an Aban- 
doned Farm ' will look to her new volume for vivacity and cheerful comment. They 
will not be disappointed, for the litde book is readable from cover to cover."— T'/ur 
Outlook. 

A BORDER LEANDER. By Howard Seely, 

.<^ author of "A Nymph of the West," etc. 

•• We confess to a great liking for the tale Mr. Seely tells. . . . There are pecks of 
tro;ible ere the devoted lovers secure the tying of their love-knot, and Mr. Seely de- 
scribes them all with a Texan flavor that is refreshing." — ^A''. Y. Times. 

" A swift, gay, dramatic little tale, which at once takes captive the reader's 
sympathy and holds it without difficulty to the end." — Charleston News and 
Courier. 

New York : D. APPLETON & CO., i, 3, & 5 Bond Street. 
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D. APPLETON & CO/S PUBLICATIONS. 

Reoent Volumes of the International Scientiflo Series. 
HIS TOR Y OF CR USTACEA. By Rev. Thomas 



R. R. Stebbing, M. a., author of " The Challenger Amphipoda," 
etc. With numerous Illustrations. i2mo. Cloth, $2.00. 

" Mr. Stebbing's account of ' Recent Malacostraca ' (soft-shelled animals) is ^ KCti- 
cally complete, and is based upon the solid foundations of science. The astonishing 
development of knowledge in mis branch of natural history is due to the extension of 
marine research, the perfecting of the microscope, and the general dififtision of informa- 
tion regarding what has been ascertained concerning the origin of species. . . . This 
volume is fully illustrated, and contains useful references to important auUicrities. It 
is an able and meritorious survey of recent Crustacea." — PhiUuUlpkia Ledger, 

" In all respects an admirable piece of work." — The Churchman. 

"One of the most valuable and entertaining volumes in the series. . . . The author 
is master of an engaging style, and offers words of cheer and counsel to the beginner 
who may be dismayed by the bewildering riches of the crustacean world. Every branch 
of the subject treated is presented in the most interesting and significant light"— iStfit- 
don Saturday Review. 

TTANDBOOK OF GREEK AND LATIN PA- 

J^ LMOGRAPHY. By Edward Maunde Thompson, D.C. L., 

Principal Librarian of the British Museum. With numerous 

Illustrations. i2mo. Cloth, $2.cx>. 

"Mr. Thompson, as principal librarian of the British Museum, has of course had 
very exceptional advantages for preparing his book. . . . Probably all teachers of the 
classics, as well as specialists in palaeography, will find something of value in this sys- 
tematic treatise upon a rather unusual and difficult study."— /^fvtirtt; of Reviews, 

*' A well-arranged manual from the hands of a competent authority. ... Of the 
nineteen chapters contained in the volume, seven deal with preliminanr topics, as the 
history of the Greek and the Latin alphabets, writing materials, the rorms of books, 
punctuation, measurement of lines, shorthand, abbreviations, and contractions; five 
arc devoted to Greek palaeography, seven to Latin." — The Critic. 

" Covering as this volume does such a vast period of time, firom the beginning of the 
alphabet and the ways of writing down to the seventeenth centiu-y, the wonder is how, 
within three hundred and thirty-three pages, so much that is of practical usefulness has 
been brought together."— AVw ir'orh Times. 

]\JAN AND THE GLACIAL PERIOD. By G. 

•^ ^ Frederick Wright, D. D., LL. D., author of **The Ice Age in 

North America," " Logic of Christian Evidences," etc. With 

numerous Illustrations. i2mo. Cloth, $1.75. 

" The author is himself an independent student and thinker whose competence and 
authority are undisputed." — New York Sun. 

"It may be described in a word as the best summary of scientific conclusions con- 
cerning the question of man's antiquity as affected by his known relations to geological 
time." — Phiiadelphix Press, 

** The earlier chapters describing glacial action, and the traces of it in North Amer- 
ica — especially the defining of its limits, such as the terminal moraine of the great move- 
ment itself— are of great interest and value. The maps and diagrams are of much as- 
sistance in enabling the reader to grasp the vast extent of the movement." — London 
Sp.'ctator. 

New York: D. APPLETON & CO., i, 3» & 5 Bond Street. 
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YPNOTISM, MESMERISM, AND THE 

NEW WITCHCRAFT, By Ernest Hart, formerly Sur- 
geon to the West London Hospital, and Ophthalmic Surgeon 
to St. Mary's Hospital, London. With 20 Illustrations. i2mo. 
Cloth, $1.25. 

" Dr. H»rt is not an enemy of the spiritual, but he gives ground to neither the 
supernatural nor the preternatural when he can help it. His state of mind is generally 
impartial."— Chicago Post. 

^ *' Mr. Hart holds it as proved beyond all reasonable doubt diat the hypnotic con- 
dition is au admitted clinical fact, and declares that the practice of hypnotism, except 
by skilled physicians, should be forbidden. He affirms its therapeutic uselessness, and 
condemns the practice because of the possibilities of social mischiefs. . . . His per- 
sonal experiences in the ' New Witchcraft ' enable him to exercise a critical check on 
the wild theories and unsupported assertions of others." — Philadelphia Ledger. 

li/fESMERISM, SPIRITUALISM, ETC., HIS- 
iVJ- TORICALLY AND SCIENTIFICALLY CON SI D^ 
ERED. By William B. Carpenter, M. D., F. R. S. i2mo. 
Cloth, $1.25. 

*• The reader of these lectures will see that my whole aim is to discover, 
on the generally accepted principles of testimony, what are facts ; and to 
discriminate between facts and the inferences drawn from them. I have no 
other ' theory ' to support than that of the constancy of the well-ascertained 
laws of Nature." — From the Preface, 

PRINCIPLES OF MENTAL PHYSIOLOGY, 

-^ With their Application to the Training and Discipline of the 
Mind, and the Study of its Morbid Conditions. By William 
B. Carpenter, M.D., F. R S. i2mo. Cloth, $3.00. 

" Among the numerous eminent writers this coimtry has produced none are more 
deserving of praise for having attempted to apply the results of physiological research 
to the explanation of the mutual relations of the mind and body than Dr. Carpenter^" 
— London Lancet. 
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ATURE AND MAN: Essays, Scientific and 

Philosophical. By William B. Carpenter, M. D., F. R. S. 

With an Introductory Memoir by J. EsTLiN Carpenter, M. A., 

and a Portrait. i2mo. Cloth, $2.25. 

•* Few works could be mentioned that give a better general view of the change that 
has been wrought in men's conceptions of life and Nature. For this, if for nothing 
else, the collection would be valuable. But it will be welcomed also as a kind of 
biography of its author, for the essays and the memoir support one another and are 
mutually illuminative. " — Scotsman. 

" Mr. Elstlin Carpenter's memoir of his father is just what such a memoir should be 
— a simple record of a life uneventful in itself, whose interest for us lies mainly in the 
nature of the intellectual task so early undertaken, so strenuously carried on, so 
ample and nobly accomplished, to which it was devoted." — London bpectator. 

New York : D. APPLETON & CO., i, 3, & 5 Bond Street. 
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D. APPLETON & CO/S PUBLICATIONS. 
GUIS A MUHLBACH'S HISTORICAL 

NOVELS. New edition, i8 vols. Illustrated. i2mo. Cloth, 
per volume, $i.oo. Set, in box, $18.00. 



In offering to the public our new and illustrated i2mo edition of 
Louisa MUhlbach's celebrated historical romances we wish to call 
attention to the continued and increasing popularity of these books for 
over thirty years. These romances are as well known in England 
and America as in the author's native country, Germany, and it has 
been the unanimous verdict that no other romances reproduce so 
vividly the spirit and social life of the times which are described. In 
the vividness of style, abundance of dramatic incidents, and the dis- 
tinctness of the characters portrayed, these books offer exceptional 
entertainment, while at the same time they familiarize the reader with 
the events and personages of great historical epochs. 

The titles are as follows : 

Napoleon and the Queen of Prussia. 

The Empress Josephine. 

Napoleon and Blucher. 

Queen Hortense. 

Marie Antoinette and her Son. 

Prince Eugene and his Times. 

The Daughter of an Empress. 

Joseph II and his Court. 

Frederick the Great and his Court. 

Frederick the Great and his Family. 

Berlin and Sans-Souci. 

Goethe and Schiller. 

The Merchant of Berlin, and Maria Theresa and 

her Fireman. 
Louisa of Prussia and her Times. 
Old Fritz and the New Era. 
Andreas Hofer. 

Mohammed All and his House. 
Henry VIII and Catherine Parr. 



New York: D. APPLETON & CO., i, 3, & 5 Bond Street. 
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